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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Tuere are several very beautiful styles out for this 
month. The season indeed is one of the most brilliant 
that has been for years. The latest and newest fashions 
will be found on looking at our plate, and we trust our 
fair readers will be satisfied with the varieties it illus- 
trates. The following are the descriptions of the various 
costumes. 

. Fig. 1. A Morntne Dness.—A morning robe de 
chambre, composed of figured Pekin blue silk, made 
perfectly loose, confined round the waist with a rich 
pink girdle, the front of the robings edged with pale 
pink crape to match; loose Persian short sleeve, bound 
also with pink; this robe de chambre is worn over an 
entire dress, of Indian muslin, ornamented in the front 
with volants of rich work of lace reaching nearly to the 
waist ; body edged with the ‘same round the bust; a 
loose sleeve confined from the elbow to the waist with 
straps forming puffings. 

Fig. 2. A Warx1ne Dress.—A dress of rich Pekin 
d raies glacées, pink and lilac, made perfectly plain and 
high, and sitting close to the figure; Richelieu cape of 
' the same material; the entire front of the dress and cape 
trimmed with four rouleaux, forming a perfect border ; 
cordellierre of pink silk cord and rich tassels. Bonnet 
of pale primrose and white, the inside of the brim edged 
with a torsade of twisted areophane ; the crown orna- 
mented with a bouquet of small rose-buds and nauds of 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3. A Promenavr Dress.—Dress of gris pou 
de svie, the skirt made ample and open on oné side, 
which is faced with a pale primrose, caught back with 
a button; the waist rather pointed and guaged in the 
centre of the reaching to each of the shoulders; the 
sleeves are made rather full to the wrist, which is orna- 
mented with a narrow riche of white lace, thé top of 
the sleeves decorated with folds of the same, formifig a 
perfect top. Capote of pale primrose and white, the 
inside of the brim being very becomingly arranged, with 
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a riche of tulle running round the entire centre of the 
brim, and decorated with small flowers of the same 
color. A point d’Angleterre is thrown over the exte- 
rior, slightly shading the face; the crown ornamented 
with small bouquets of flowers of the same color. 

There are patterns of dresses for still lighter material, 
but they are much after the same style. The half- 
figures, at the top of our plate, represent two of these 
lighter costumes—the centre capote, and shawl being 
particularly elegant. The bonnet to the left is also 
much worn. It is of pale primrose, the edge of the 
crown and brim being decorated with a twisted rouleau 
of gauze, giving a very light effect to the bonnet, which 
is also trimmed with flowers tastefully arranged. Chinese 
parasols are now all the rage, edged with either rich lace 
or fringe, and splendidly embroidered ; the colors are 
mostly shot, and glacé, and of a light and becoming 
twist ; the size of them smaller than ever. 

We now proceed to give the latest London and Paris 
styles more in detail. . 

Watxine Dresses.—A most becoming style of body 
and sleeves is now being made, showing the figure off to 
the greatest advantage. The corsage being composed 
of four successive rows of guagings, continuing to the 
waist, which is rounded; these guagings or fullings, 
instead of being across the bust (like those canezous | 
now worn,) descend from the epaulet to the waist, 
diminishing in size, each row beirg separated from the 
side by a double rouleau of cord of the same material as 
the dress. The body is made high, the centre part 
being plain, and forming a lengthened heart. ~ The 
sleeves are made in the same manner, being formed by 
four fullings or guagings longitudinally to the wrist, 
which is without a band of any kind. This sleeve has 
the advantage of giving a rounded appearance to the 
arm, and taking off that plainness which some ladies so 
much object to in the tight sleeve. This style of body 
is seen to great advantage when made up in light tex~ 
tures, it being either adapted for evening dresses, or for 
pelisse robes. Dresses of silk, of taffetas, and of moire 
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are mostly trimmed with folds, and brandebourgs made 
high and open. Ball dresses are still decorated with 
flowers of every form and description; this style of 
trimming continuing to increase in favor as the summer 
advunces ; the skirts of these dresses being mostly made 
@ double jupe. — 
»eA very new and becoming style of dress has just been 
us by one of our great Modistes, and which is 
to be very much worn this summer, particularly 
1 made in white; it is trimmed with broad folds or 
tucks, divided by rows of rich lace inlet, attached en 
point de reviére. Sleeves d bouillons, in the same style, 
or, what is still prettter, with volants of lace running in 
the form of a corkscrew round the sleeve, and reaching 
from the shoulder to the wrist, forming a manchette to 
the hand. The corsage a P enfant, also decorated with 
lace. 

Bonnets.—The petit bonnets, made open to shew 
the face, and thrown far backward falling almost upon 
the neck behind, have had their day, and given place, 
in the fashionable world, to a style of quite an opposite 
character. The bonnets are now made posée, so as to 
shade the countenance, and slightly raised up behind; 
we have seein some capotes made in this form, of pou de 
soie blanc rose, or blue, and trimmed with flowers; also 
in sewn pailles d’Italie, lined with glacé silk shaded 
rose or blue, with trimmings of handsome shaded rib- 
bons and flowers. Capotes of paille de riz are also 
extremely becoming; we have seen them lined with 
verdant green, with a bouquet of feathers shaded green 
and white; also in cerise, or straw color. Nothing is 
worn for morning costume but these style of capotes. 
In Paris the fashionable bonnets are made transparent ; 
they are mostly covered with a snowy tulle, or a crépe 


basiné, and ornamented with a Russian bouquet, com- |' 


posed of a cluster of flowers, and decorated under the 
brim with small detached flowers without leaves, having 
a very light and novel effect. ‘The favorite colors are 
pale pink or blue for afternoon dress ; but, for the morn- 
ing, a beautiful mixture of citron and lilac. Some are 
made of grey taffetas glacé, green, blue, or white, and 
ornamented with marabouts frisés. Amidst the most 
favorite flowers we must not omit mentioning the jas- 
min d@ Espagne, the jacinthe, the eglantine, and the 
camillas, branches of the lilac and the acacia, mixed 
with leaves. La Carors Isanet is intended for full 
dress costume, being mostly composed of the lightest 
materials, such as gauze or lace; some are made in 
crepe, pink or blue, and ornamented with marabouts, 
pink and white, or blue and white, having a small tulle 
veil attached gracefully on the exterior ; there is a magic 
in putting on this latter ornament which evinces the 
skill of the artist. It is arranged and fastened in the 
interior of the brim and near to the face, it then turns 
gracefully over the exterior and falls on one side, where 
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it is attached with an agraffe, or tuft of ribbons, the pale 
pink shewing through the net veil, throws a shade or 
blush over the countenance extremely becoming. 

Heap Dresses are made in light textures, such as 
gauze, ribbon, flowers, and- blonde; the more careless 
they are made to appear, the more becoming they are 
considered; those that are composed of blonde and 
flowers are generally in the form of a single round 
caul, from which depends a. volant of lace or blonde, 
elevated on one side with a bouquet of three roses, each 
shaded differently, and on the lower side with a neud 
of green ribbon, having two long ends streaming from 
it; others are made with fullings of gauze, variegated 
with very light roses, forming a kind of wreath round 
the crown of the head; those that are made of ribbon 
are in the form of a coronet, and composed of two well- 
assorted colors, and having two long ends falling in a 
kind of lappet on each side; this style of head-dress 
allows of the whole of the back hair being seen, and 
which is mostly decorated with a Josephine comb. For 
full dress, marabouts interspersed with glovina pins, 
will be much worn, forming a perfect coiffure. In Paris 
head-dresses are worn of every description, from a simple 
rose to the gorgeous turban. The younger élegantes, 
indeed, retain their preference to flowers, which are 
being carried to the greatest perfection. Chaplets of 
toses, wreaths and tufts of Parma violets, small Greek 
cauls made of pearls, encasing the back of the head, and 
falling in low tassels gf the same on each side, are very 
becoming when contrasted with dark hair; then there is 
that becoming coiffure, in tee form of a berét, composed 
of a twist of pale pink areophane and pearls, the ends 
falling low on one side with fringes of pearls, and shew- 
ing the back hair in all its beauty. 

Guioves.—Nothing can be prettier than the manner 
of trimming gloves at the present time; those intended 
for ball costume are generally ornamented with pearls, 
coral, and white bugle trimming, terminated with tas- 
sels; the white bugles, in particular, having a very 
splendid effect at candle-light. But the greatest novelty 
for summer, and the prettiest trimming for colored gloves, 
or the mittens (which are.so much the present fashion, ) 
is the Algerine trimmings, which, without having any 
pretension, is yet so becoming to the arms, the velvet 
forming such a decided’ contrast to the skin, the color 
sometimes varying, being sometimes grenat or green ; 
the back, however, has the best effect. 

Movcuoirs.—At no period can we recollect these 
useful appendages being in greaterperfection than 
those of the present day. We have now mouchoits 
for the morning, worked all round simply, and in 
various colors; then there is the mouchoir for pro- 
menade, splerididly worked. Lastly, there is the mou- 
choir for mourning, plainly ornamented with a dark 
border. 
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DRAMATIC WRITING. 
BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


A man may be an excellent poet, and yet unable to 
write dramatic poetry. Many qualifications are required 
for that species of composition which may be dispensed 
with in others. To imagination, must be added expe- 
rience; that intuitive knowledge of the heart natural to 
all true poets, must have been confirmed by the actual 
knowledge of life; and the power over language must 
be every day increased by an enlargement of the faculties 
out of which language is itself created. We speak not 
here of the greater intensity of thought and feeling ne- 
cessary, when they are intended to inspire, not merely 
the poet’s own heart with stronger passion, but to give 
unreal forms the likeness of the kingly crown of life. 
This is a question of degree, and refers to the natural 
constitution of the poet’s mind. 

The qualifications of which we have spoken as pecu- 
liarly needful to the dramatic writer, must be superadded 
to those of his natural genius, however great and ele- 
vated. Nature forbids one faculty of the mind to per- 
form that of another. To imagine well and rapidly, can 
never atone for the want of a nice discrimination ; and 
then, since knowledge, experience, profound judgment, 
and a minute acquaintance with the human world are 
necessary, those powers of mind which are necessary to 
their acquisition, must be kept in constant exercise. 
But it so happens, that the poetical temperament is, in 
itself, unfavorable to their development; and it is equally 
the case, that the two classes of endowments are rarely 
found together. 

Hence it is, that the appearance of dramatic genius 
is such an unfrequent occurrence, and that they who 
possess it, may fairly be regarded as the most perfectly 
constituted of human beings. In proportion to their 
excellency, all the powers of their mind, together with 
the whole system of their passions and sympathies, are 
beautifully balanced. With other poets, a plan of com- 
pensation seems discoverable. They almost appear to 
have received imagination and deep feeling,.in lieu of 
clear sense and judgment. The world, in its common- 
place book, has a well known note of this subject; but 
nothing of the kind holds good with dramatic writers. 
Whatever shall be found in human nature, in its best 
state, and matured by wisdom and extensive knowledge, 
must be found in them, or they fail in the very end and 
purpose of their office. 

One of the chief circumstances which separate the 
literary men of ages like our own, from those of grander 
periods, is derived from the distinction here alluded to. 
The noble spirits of old were bent on being great, from 
the belief in that finest of philosophical themes, that 
greatness is a something, and not a mere quality of 





relation. In these days, a notion of this kind could 
scarcely be made intelligible to the world; and literary 
men partaking in the general error, it is very seldom a 
book presents sufficient signs of merit,—that is, of pure 
intellectual force—to call for a consideration of more 
than its comparative worth. When the extreme diffi- 
culty of dramatic poetry is taken into account, examples 
of striking excelience in this ‘class will be still more 
rarely looked for; and our sentence will generally be 
founded on the formula—*«this is better,” or “this. is 
even worse” than what we usually meet with. 
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I saw her, when a joyous girl, 
A sunny, laughing thing, 
Across whose young May morn of life 
Time ne’er had spread his wing. 
Beside a lovely fawn she stood, 
Her bright eye shone with mirth, 
And both so beautiful and fair 
Seemed more of heaven than earth. 


We met, when on her brow was set 
The mark of riper years, 

And she was all the woman then, 
A queen among her peers, 

And gay and musical her laugh, 
Her footstep still and light, 

And oh! her glance was yet as pure 
As in her childhood bright. 


I saw that form, that glance no more, 
But friends my footsteps led ve 
To where the gréen grass lightly waved 
Above her lowly bed, 
And then my fancy painted her . 
In childhood’s early hour, 
So pure, and gay, and innocent 
Within that verdant bower! i. 


- we FRIENDSHIP. 


DEDICATED TO 








. BY ANDREW MC.MACKI¥N, 
In sacred Friendship’s name my pen essays 
To marshal up the scenes of other years, 
And back from Memory’s bourne, of smiles and tears, 
To win a mirror-wave, in which to gaze 
On boyhood’s hopes and plans: Youth's sunlight rays 
That gild the young horizon of the soul, 
And pave the halcyon way to manhood’s goal 
With star-lit nights and bright and glorious days. 
- Friendship, at least with THEE, was not a flow’r 
To bloom and fade within the passing day, 
Or live but in the tribute wealth can pay 
To love and virtue; a more genial pow’r 
Hath kept perennial on its torrent spray 
’ Thy Friendship’s bloom, that ne’er shall pass away. 


; 









THE SIBYL’S PROPHECY. 
BY MRS. SARAH H. HAYS. 


Stow ty, in one unclouded blaze of liquid fire, the 
summer sun was sinking behind the green robed hills 
of Austria, while his parting rays lingered amid the 
gorgeous scenery, and shed a flood of “living light” 
upon the massive walls of Castle Alverstein—walls 
which in their frowning strength seemed gloomily to 
defy thie storms of ages. Two girls, both young and 
beautiful, were gazing on the prospect. The elder by 
her queenly bearing might have been known to be the 
possessor of this fair domain. 

“My sweet Eva,” cried the younger lady, in a voice 
whose tones of joyousness proclaimed that on her youn, 
and guileless heart the wing of care had never thrown 
one darkening shade—* My sweet Eva come dnd with 
me enjoy this scene of enchantment.” 

“Scenes of enchantment,” returned her companion 
‘with a mournful smile—“ scenes of enchantment possess 
no charms for me ; the laughing eye of happy youth can 
fling its own hue of gladness over the gloomiest pros- 
pect; but to the stony gaze of cold despair, a land glo- 
rious as a Musselman’s dream of Paradise could present 
no beauty to admire.” 

“You speak of despair, and smile so mournfully,” 
said Lina; her own playful face assuming an expression 
of sadness “that I could weep, although I knew not why. 
Even within the convent walls where together we bent 
over the classic page and explored the hidden mysteries 
of science ; when first you clasped me to your heart and 
called me friend, I noticed the cold abstracted gaze with 
which those eyes so formed to beam with love, and hope, 
rested on every object ; and the quivering look of heart- 
felt anguish lingering around a lip moulded to wreath 
with naught but smiles of gladness. j 
*eautiful, high-born, and independent, wha' 
bestow with which you are not gifted?” 

“A draught from the datk wave of ‘Lethe’s 
stream.’ Oh! Lina, dear and best, could I drown 
recollection of the past, fling aside exalted-rank, 
with to-morrow’s dawn begin a new state of existence, 
even as a bond-woman I might yet be happy.” 

“Friend of my love,” cried Lina, kneeling beside 
her, and winding her snowy arms around the neck of 
Eva—“ Friend of my love, reveal to me the horrid my’- 
tery; oh! without reserve repose your sorrows on the 
sympathising bosom of your earliest friend.” 

“ Hear me,” cried Eva, raising her head and motion- 
ing the weeping girl to a seat by her side—“hear me, 
then, and you are the first, except of the proud race of 
Alverstein, who has listened to the tale. On such a 
night as this, in years gone by, the lady of Alverstein 
reclined upon her luxurious chair within this very bal- 
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cony. Her eyes were fixed upon the extent of country 
stretched around, redolent with the beauty of summer ; 
and with all the pride of conscious power, she mused 
upon the honors of her princely house. Twilight dark- 
ened slowly around; but unmindful of the lateness of 
the hour, and enamored of the dreamy loveliness of 
the scene before her, she lingered until the sound of 
approaching footsteps awuking her from her reverie, 
aroused her to a consciousness of the loneliness of her 


situation. Turning with the quickness of thought she 


encountered a pair of glowing eyes, whose snaky glare 
striking a chill of terror to her heart, sunk her powerless 
on the seat from which she had arisen. Waving her 
arm with a gesture of command, a gaunt and spectre- 
like. figure before her sang, or rather chaunted the fol- 
lowing words in a low, and sadly solemn voice— 


Lady of lordly Alverstein, 


In velvet robes and jewels sheen— 

A Sibyl to thy haughty face 

Predicts the downfall of thy race! 
The lord of Alverstein shall die 
Where none shall close his glazing eye ; 
The heir of all this wide domain 

Shall fall upon the en ed plain, 
In foreign land shall yield his breath— 
Nor friend, nor foeman, near in death! 
His heir within the stormy wave ~ 
Shall find a cold unhallowed grave; 
His orphan flow’r of tender bloom 
Shall sleep within an early tomb; 

The future dim I truly trace 

A daughter ends thy lordly race. 

“The red glare of the rising moon cast a flood of 
crimson radiance around as she concluded, and reveal- 
ing to the awe-struck lady the fiend-like appearance of 
the unearthly being before her. A shriek which ran fear- 
fully upon the ears of the startled domestics, burst from 
her lips, and rushing to her assistance they found her 
motionless upon the stony floor. The rays of the morn- 
ing sun gleamed through the casement of her chamber, 
ere consciousness returned to the bewildered faculties 
of the unfortunate lady ; when starting wildly from her 
couch, she despatched a courier for the Lord of Alver- 
stein, absent on a hunting expedition—and with a 
frenzied gesture of command bade her attendants ex- 
plore every recess in the wide gfounds, and bring before 
her any intruder lurking therein. But vainly they 
searched ‘each nook and bushy dell,’ the warning 
Sibyl had disappeared, and forever. Loud and long, 
ere many days rolled round, did the deep wail of woe 
echo within these massive walls. From the sports of 
the hunting, in which he had engaged with all the 
ardor of youth, the Lord of Alverstein never returned. 
His mangied form, together with the crushed body of 
his fallen steed, had been found at the foot of the rocky 
precipice, surrounded with weeping comrades, by the 
courier of his lady. With a cry of agony the despairing 
woman recalled the prophecy written in characters of 
fire upon her soul— 
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The Lord of Alverstein shall die 
Where none shall close his glazing eye. 
* 


“And clasping her fatherless boy to.her widowed 
bosom, she only vowed he should never leave the boun- 
daries of his paternal home. It is vain, however, to 
contend against destiny—she slept with her fathers on 
a foreign shore; upon the fatal field which hurried so 
many of the young and noble of our land to an untimely 
grave, apart from his followers, and alone and unaided, 
the ‘heir of this wide domain’ yielded his dying breath. 
The lifeless body of my honored father, the geritle and 
the good, was confided to the billowy sea on his return 
from a distant and more genial clime, whither he had 
gone with the vain hope of restoring health to a shat- 
tered constitution. With fearful exactness has the pro- 
phecy of that friend of darkness been fulfilled, and when 
I, his orphan child, am at rest in an ‘early tomb,’ the 
lordly race of Alverstein will be no more.” 

It was an age of superstition, and as with a voice 
scarcely articulate, she concluded, a leaden: weight 
seemed to press upon the young ‘heart of the shud- 
dering Lina—but pausing for a moment to rally herself, 
she exclaimed with a beaming smile and in her gayest 
tones, % : - : 
“Ts this the mountain load of misery under which 
you have been laboring for years? The weighty argu- 
ment you urge in favor of invariably absenting yourself 
from a court you are calculated to adorn, and immured 
within this feudal pile with no companion but that 
withered duenna, denying yourself all the dear delights 
of social life? Oh, Eva! deeply I regret that one whose 
intellectual superiority is so generally acknowledged 


should thus weakly yield to the dark power of super- 
stition.” 

She paused, but her words intended to assure, con- 
veyed no consolation to the bosom of her companion. 
The impressions received in the tender years of child- 
hood could not so readily be effaced. For a moment 
she made no reply, and the low twanging of a guitar 
at that instant breaking on the stillness of the evening, 
effectually precluded farther conversation. Music tunes 
the chords of the soul to its own harmony ; and as with 
bold and skilful touch the hand of some unseen perfor- 
mer swept over the quivering strings, the following 
words accompanied in a rich, manly voice, exerted a 
sweetly soothing influence on the stricken heart of at 
least one fair and eager listener. 


When summer clouds are weepin 
O’er bush, and dell, and tree, . 


When ev’ winds are sweepin 
‘Through the lone forest free. ’ 
When moonbeams soft are streaming 


On a branch and flow'r ; 
When starlight pale is gleaming 
I hie me to thy bow’r. 
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As music’s strains of gladness, 
Or dying breezes sweet ; 

Those tones of thrilling sadness 
My raptar'd senses greet. 


“And pure as in their lightness 

._ “The “stars eternal burn ;” 

On me their mad’ning brightness 
Those eyes may fondly turn. 

“It is Everard! my brother!” cried Lina, as he ceased 
to play—“ he has preceded the carriages to be despatched 
by my father, your guardian, to conduct us to Castle 
Lalenburg ; and thus delicately makes known his arri- 
val.” Clasping her hands with girlish delight, with the 
speed and lightness of a fawn away she bounded to meet 
and welcome him. 

A few hours afterward, in a superb*saloon, lighted by 
innumerable lampa, the stately head of the young Ever- 
ard of Lalenburg, bent in wrapt attention to the tale 
which by the persuasion of her friend, Eva had again 
been induced to breathe into a wondering ear. She 
had finished—but there was no forced enjoyment in the 
merry laugh which greeted his startled hearers, as the 
young prince taking thegtrembling hand of the lovely 
narrator, exclaimed in a*voice whose every tone was 
glee. 

“And is this the secret te which you so darkly allu- 
ded? and which I deemed must forever press its palsying 
weight on all my hopes and happiness?” But assuming 
@ more serious air he continued—*had the sad story of 
her mournful doom been confided to the Lady Eva at a 
less tender age, it had not, I trust, thus preyed with 
withering blight upon @ heart, which, in this instance, 
has proved-alas! but tud‘susceptible. At a late period 
the natural energy of her character, and the riper judg- 
ment of mature years, would have enabled her to make 
inquiries and ascertain facts which must undoubtedly 
dispel her groundless fears. Dearest lady, the ‘heir of 
Alverstein did not die upon the ensanguined plain,’ un- 
aided and alone. The arms of my father’s father pil- 
lowed his dying head, and with the rude forms of mail 
clad warriors bending near, he yielded his letest breath. 
This instance, at least, exposes the false’ /» uf the 
random guesses of the moonlight phantom—-h..t aga": 
wonderful to relate, has sho spoken witia \-:uph tiv tmutl. 


'—for truly the race of Alverstein will be « .wore when 


the sweet face of its last descendant is sr .ung mm beauty 
beneath the gem-lit coronet of a Trincess of Lalen- 
burg.” 

* Eva spoke not, but the full tide of rapture which 
rushed from an overflowing heart, to a countenance now 
animated with hope and happiness, told more than feeble 
language can express. And when in a few short months, 
Eva of Lalenburg, the loveliest Princess of the imperial 
court, was presented at the foot of Austria's thronc, what 
eye in all the bridal train beamed with such laughing 
joyousness as that of the happy Lina! 
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are mostly trimmed with folds, and Lrandehourgs made 
high and open. Ball dresses are still decorated with 
flowers of every form and description ; this style of 
trimming continuing to increase in favor as the summer 
advances ; the skirts of these dresses being mostly made 
a double jupe. 

A very new and becoming style of dress has just been 
shown us by one of our great Modistes, and which is 
likely to be very much worn this summer, particularly 
when made in white; it is trimmed with broad folds or 
tucks, divided by rows of rich lace inlet, attached en 
point de reviére. Sleeves a bouillons, in the same style, 
or, what is still prettter, with volants of lace running in 
the form of a corkscrew round the sleeve, and reaching 
from the shoulder to the wrist, forming a manchette to 
the hand. The corsage d 7 enfant, also decorated with 
lace. 

Bonnets.—The petit bonnets, made open to shew 
the face, and thrown far backward falling almost upon 
the neck behind, have had their day, and given place, 
in the fashionable world, to a style of quite an opposite 
character. The bonnets are now made posée, so as to 
shade the countenance, and slightly raised up behind ; 
we have seen some capotes made in this form, of pou de 
sote blanc rose, or blue, and trimmed with flowers; also 
in sewn pailles d’ Italie, lined with glacé silk shaded 
rose or blue, with trimmings of handsome shaded rib- 
bons and flowers. Capotes of paille de riz are also 
extremely becoming; we have seen them lined with 
verdant green, with a bouquet of feathers shaded green 
and white; also in cerise, or straw color. Nothing is 
worn for morning costume but these style of capotes. 
In Paris the fashionable bonnets are made transparent ; 
they are mostly covered with a snowy tulle, or a crépe 
basiné, and ornamented with a Russian bouquet, com- 
posed of a cluster of flowers, and decorated under the 
brim with small detached flowers without leaves, having 
a very light and novel effect. ‘The favorite colors are 
pale pink or blue for afternoon dress ; but, for the morn- 
ing, a beautiful mixture of citron and lilac. Some are 
made of grey taffetas glacé, green, blue, or white, and 
ornamented with marabouts frisés. Amidst the most 
favorite flowers we must not omit mentioning the jas- 
min d’ Espagne, the jacinthe, the eglantine, and the 
camillas, branches of the lilac and the acacia, mixed 
with leaves. La Carore Isantt is intended for full 
dress costume, being mostly composed of the lightest 
materials, such as gauze or lace; some are made in 
crepe, pink or blue, and ornamented with marabouts, 
pink and white, or blue and white, having a small tulle 
veil attached gracefully on the exterior ; there is a magic 
in putting on this latter ornament which evinces the 
skill of the artist. It is’ arranged and fastened in the 
interior of the brim and near to the face, it then turns 
gracefully over the exterior and falls on one side, where 
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it is attached with an agrafle, or tuft of ribbons, the pak 
pink shewing through the net veil, throws a shade or 
blush over the countenance extremely becoming. 

Heav Darsens are made in light textures, such os 
gauze, ribbon, flowers, and blonde; the more careless 
they are made to appear, the more becoming they are 
considered; those that are composed of blonde and 
flowers are generally in the form of a single round 
caul, from which depends a volant of lace or blonde, 
elevated on one side with a bouquet of three roses, each 
shaded differently, and on the lower side with a nud 
of green ribbon, having two long ends streaming from 
it; others are made with fullings of gauze, variegated 
with very light roses, forming a kind of wreath round 
the crown of the head; those that are made of ribbon 
are in the form of a coronet, and composed of two well- 
assorted colors, and having two long ends falling in a 
kind of lappet on each side; this style of head-dress 
allows of the whole of the back hair being seen, and 
which is mostly decorated with a Josephine comb. For 
full dress, marabouts interspersed with glovina pins, 
will be much worn, forming a perfect coiffure. In Paris 
head-dresses are worn of every description, from a simple 
rose to the gorgeous turban. The younger élegantcs, 
indeed, retain their preference to flowers, which are 
being carried to the greatest perfection. Chaplets of 
roses, wreaths and tufts of Parma violets, small Greek 
cauls made of pearls, encasing the back of the head, and 
falling in low tassels of the same on each side, are very 
becoming when contrasted with dark hair; then there is 
that becoming coiffure, in the form of a berét, composed 
of a twist of pale pink areophane and pearls, the ends 
falling low on one side with fringes of pearls, and shew- 
ing the back hair in all its beauty. 

Groyrs.—Nothing can be prettier than the manner 
of trimming gloves at the present time; those intended 
for ball costume are generally ornamented with pearls, 
coral, and white bugle trimming, terminated with tas- 
sels; the white bugles, in particular, having a very 
splendid effect at candle-light. But the greatest novelty 
for summer, and the prettiest trimming for colored gloves, 
or the mittens (which are so much the present fashion,) 
is the Algerine trimmings, which, without having any 
pretension, is yet so becoming to the arms, the velvet 
forming such a decided contrast to the skin, the color 
sometimes varying, being sometimes grenat or green ; 
the back, however, has the best eflect. 

Movcunoirs.—At no period can we recollect these 
useful appendages being in greater perfection than 
those of the present day. We have now mouchoirs 
for the morning, worked all. round simply, and in 
various colors; then there is the mouchoir for pro- 
menade, splendidly worked. Lastly, there is the mou- 
choir for mourning, plainly ornamented with a dark 
border. 
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DRAMATIC WRITING. 
BY LOUIS FITZGERALD TASISTRO. 


A mas may be an excellent poet, and yet unable to 
write dramatic poetry. Many qualifications are required 
for that species of composition which may be dispensed 
with in others. To imagination, must be added expe- 
rience ; that intuitive knowledge of the heart natural to 
all true poets, must have been confirmed by the actual 
knowledge of life; and the power over language must 
be every day increased by an enlargement of the faculties 
out of which language is itself created. We speak not 
here of the greater intensity of thought and feeling ne- 
cessary, when they are intended to inspire, not merely 
the poet’s own heart with stronger passion, but to give 
unreal forms the likeness of the kingly crown of life. 
This is a question of degree, and refers to the natural 
constitution of the poet’s mind. 

The qualifications of which we have spoken as pecu- 
liarly needful to the dramatic writer, must be superadded 
to those of his natural genius, however great and ele- 
vated. Nature forbids one faculty of the mind to per- 
form that of another. To imagine well and rapidly, can 
never atone for the want of a nice discrimination ; and 
then, since knowledge, experience, profound judgment, 
and a minute acquaintance with the human world are 
necessary, those powers of mind which are necessary to 
their acquisition, must be kept in constant exercise. 
But it so happens, that the poetical temperament is, in 
itself, unfavorable to their development; and it is equally 
the case, that the two classes of endowments are rarely 
found together. 

Hence it is, that the appearance of dramatic genius 
is such an unfrequent occurrence, and that they who 
possess it, may fairly be regarded as the most perfectly 
constituted of human beings. In proportion to their 
excellency, all the powers of their mind, together with 
the whole system of their passions and sympathies, are 
beautifully balanced. With other poets, a plan of com- 
pensation seems discoverable. They almost appear to 
have received imagination and deep feeling, in lieu of 
clear sense and judgment. The world, in its common- 
place book, has a well known note of this subject; but 
nothing of the kind holds good with dramatic writers. 
Whatever shall be found in human nature, in its best 
state, and matured by wisdom and extensive knowledge, 
must be found in them, or they fail in the very end and 
purpose of their office. 

_ One of the chief circumstances which separate the 
literary men of ages like our own, from those of grander 
periods, is derived from the distinction here alluded to. 
The noble spirits of old were bent on being great, from 
the belief in that finest of philosophical themes, that 


greatness is a something, and not a mere quality of 





relation. In these days, a notion of this kind could 
scarcely be made intelligible to the world; and literary 
men partaking in the general error, it ix very seldom a 
book present« sufficient signs of merit, —that is, of pure 
intellectual force—to call for a consideration of more 
than its comparative worth, When the extreme diffi- 
culty of dramatic poctry is taken into account, examples 
of striking excelience in this class will be still more 
rarely looked for; and our sentence will generally be 
founded on the formula—* this is better,” or “ this is 
even worse” than what we usually meet with. 


THE PET FAWN. 


I saw her, when a joyous girl, 
A sunny, laughing thing, 
Across whose young May morn of life 
Time ne'er had spread his wing. 
Beside a lovely fawn she stood, 
Her bright eye shone with mirth, 
And both so beautiful and fair 
Seemed more of heaven than earth. 


We met, when on her brow was set 
The mark of riper years, 

And she was all the woman then, 
A queen among her peers, 

And gay and musical her laugh, 
Her footstep still and light, 

And oh! her glance was yet as pure 
As in her childhood bright. 


I saw that form, that glance no more, 
But friends my footsteps led 

To where the green grass lightly waved 
Above her lowly bed, 

And then my fancy painted her 
In childhood’s early hour, 

So pure, and gay, and innocent 
Within that verdant bower! 


TO FRIENDSHIP. 
DEDICATED TO 
BY ANDREW MC.MACKIN. 


In sacred Friendship’s name my pen essays 

To marshal up the scenes of other years, 

And back from Memory’s bourne,.of smiles and tears, 
To win a mirror-wave, in which to gaze 
On boyhood’s hopes and plans: Y@uth’s sunlight rays 

That gild the young horizon of the soul, 

And pave the halcyon way to manhood’s goal 
With star-lit nights and bright and glorious days. 
Friendship, at least with THEE, was not a flow’r 

To bloom and fade within the passing day, 

Or live but in the tribute wealth can pay 
To love and virtue; a more genial pow’r 
Hath kept perennial on its torrent spray 
Thy Friendship’s bloom, that ne’er shall pass away. 














THE SIBYL’S PROPHECY. 
BY MRS. SARAH H, HAYS. 


Stow ty, in one unclouded blaze of liquidsfire, the 
summer sun was sinking behind the green robed hills 
of Austria, while his parting rays lingered amid the 
gorgeous scenery, and shed a flood of “living light” 
upon the massive walls of Castle Alverstein—walls 
which in their frowning strength seemed gloomily to 
defy the storms of ages. Two girls, both young and 
beautiful, were gazing on the prospect. The elder by 
her queenly bearing might have been known to be the 
possessor of this fair domain. 

“ My sweet Eva,” cried the younger lady, in a voice 
whose tones of joyousness proclaimed that on her youn, 
and guileless heart the wing of care had never thrown 
one darkening shade—“ My sweet Eva come and with 
me enjoy this scene of enchantment.” 

“Scenes of enchantment,” returned her companion 
with a mournful smile—“ scenes of enchantment possess 
no charms for me; the laughing eye of happy youth can 
fling its own hue of gladness over the gloomiest pros- 
pect; but to the stony gaze of cold despair, a land glo- 
rious as a Musselman’s dream of Paradise could present 
no beauty to admire.” 

* You speak of despair, and smile so mournfully,” 
said Lina; her own playful face assuming an expression 
of sadness “that I could weep, although I knew not why. 
Even within the convent walls where together we bent 
over the classic page and explored the hidden mysteries 
of science ; when first you clasped me to your heart and 
called me friend, I noticed the cold abstracted gaze with 
which those eyes se formed to beam with love, and hope, 
rested on every object; and the quivering look of heart- 
felt anguish lingering around a lip moulded to wreath 
with naught but smiles of gladness. And yet young, 
beautiful, high-born, and independent, what has earth to 
bestow with which you are not gifted?” 

“A draught from the dark wave of ‘Lethe’s fabled 
stream.’ Oh! Lina, dear and best, could I drown all 
recollection of the past, fling aside exalted rank, and 
with to-morrow’s dawn begin a new state of existence, 
even as a bond-woman I might yet be happy.” 

“Friend of my love,” cried Lina, kneeling beside 
her, and winding her snowy arms around the neck of 
Eva— Friend of mg love, reveal to me the horrid mys- 
tery; oh! without reserve repose your sorrows on the 
sympathising bosom of your earliest friend.” 

“Hear me,” cried Eva, raising her head and motion- 
ing the weeping girl to a seat by her side—*hear me, 
then, and you are the first, except of the proud race of 
Alverstein, who has listened to the tale. On such a 
night as this, in years gone by, the lady of Alverstein 
reclined upon her luxurious chair within this very bal- 
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cony. Her eyes were fixed upon the extent of country 
stretched around, redolent with the beauty of summer ; 
and with all the pride of conscious power, she mused 
upon the honors of her princely house. Twilight dark- 
ened slowly around; but unmindful of the lateness of 
the hour, and enamored of the dreamy loveliness of 
the scene before her, she lingered until the sound of 
approaching footsteps awuking her from her reverie, 
aroused her to a consciousness of the loneliness of her 
situation. Turning with the quickness of thought she 
encountered a pair of glowing eyes, whose snaky glare 
striking a chill of terror to her heart, sunk her powerless 
on the seat from which she had arisen. Waving her 
arm with a gesture of command, a gaunt and spectre- 
like figure before her sang, or rather chaunted the fol- 
lowing words in a low, and sadly solemn voice— 

Lady of lordly Alverstein, 

In velvet robes and jewels sheen— 

A Siby! to th haug ty face 

Predicts the Sows all of thy race! 

The lord of Alverstein shall die 

Where none shall close his glazing eye ; 

The heir of all this wide domain 

Shall! fall upon the ensanguined plain, 

In foreign Tand shall yield his breath— 

Nor friend, nor foeman, near in death! 

His heir within the stormy wave 

Shall find a cold unhallowed grave ; 

His orphan flow’r of tender bloom 

Shall sleep within an early tomb; 

The future dim I truly trace 

A daughter ends thy lordly race. 

“The red glare of the rising moon cast a flood of 
crimson radiance around as she concluded, and reveal- 
ing to the awe-struck lady the fiend-like appearance of 
the unearthly being before her. A shriek which ran f ar- 
fully upon the ears of the startled domestics, burst from 
her lips, and rushing to hefassistance they found her 
motionless upon the stony floor. The rays of the morn- 
ing sun gleamed through the casement of her chamber, 
ere consciousness returned to the bewildered faculties 
of the unfortunate lady ; when starting wildly from her 
couch, she despatched a courier for the Lord of Alver- 
stein, absent on a hunting expedition—and with a 
frenzied gesture of command bade her attendants ex- 
plore every recess in the wide grounds, and bring before 
her any intruder lurking therein. But vainly they 
searched ‘each nook and bushy dell,’ the warning 
Sibyl had disappeared, and forever. Loud and long, 
ere many days rolled round, did the deep wail of woe 
echo within these massive walls. From the spoits of 
the hunting, in which he had engaged with all the 
ardor of youth, the Lord of Alverstein never returned. 
His mang'ed form, together with the crushed body of 
his fallen steed, had been found at the foot of the rocky 
precipice, surrounded with weeping comrades, by the 
courier of his lady. With a cry of agony the despairing 
woman recalled the prophecy written in characters of 
fire upon her soul— 
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The Lord of Alverstein shall die 
Where none shall close his glazing eye. 


“And clasping her fatherless boy to her widowed 
bosom, she only vowed he should never leave the boun- 
daries of his paternal home. It is vain, however, to 
contend against destiny—she slept with her fathers on 
a foreign shore; upon the fatal field which hurried so 
many of the young and noble of our land to an untimely 
grave, apart from his followers, and alone and unaided, 
the ‘heir of this wide domain’ yielded his dying breath. 
The lifeless body of my honored father, the gentle and 
the good, was confided to the billowy sea on his return 
from a distant and more genial clime, whither he had 
gone with the vain hope of restoring health to a shat- 
tered constitution. With fearful exactness has the pro- 
phecy of that friend of darkness been fulfilled, and when 
I, his orphan child, am at rest in an ‘early tomb,’ the 
lordly race of Alverstein will be no more.” 

It was an age of superstition, and as with a voice 
scarcely articulate, she concluded, a leaden weight 
seemed to press upon the young heart of the shud- 
dering Lina—but pausing for a moment to rally herself, 
she exclaimed with a beaming smile and in her gayest 
tones, 

“Ts this the mountain load of misery under which 
you have been laboring for years? The weighty argu- 
ment you urge in favor of invariably absenting yourself 
from a court you are calculated to adorn, and immured 
within this feudal pile with no companion but that 
withered duernna, denying yourself all the dear delights 
of social life? Oh, Eva! deeply I regret that one whose 
intellectual superiority is so generally acknowledged 


should thus weakly yield to the dark power of super- 
stition.” 

She paused, but her words intended to assure, con- 
veyed no consolation to the bosom of her companion. 
The impressions received in the tender years of child- 
hood could not so readily be effaced. For a moment 
she made no reply, and the low twanging of a guitar 
at that instant breaking on the stillness of the evening, 
effectually precluded farther conversation. Music tunes 
the chords of the soul to its own harmony ; and as with 
bold and skilful touch the hand of some unseen perfor- 
mer swept over the quivering strings, the following 
words accompanied in a rich, manly voice, exerted a 
sweetly soothing influence on the stricken heart of at 
least one fair and eager listener. 

When summer clouds are weeping 
O'er bush, and dell, and tree, 
When ev'’ning winds are sweeping 
Through the lone forest free. 
When moonbeams soft are streaming 
On bending branch and flow'r ; 
When starlight pale is gleaming 
I hie me to thy bow’r. 
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As music’s strains of gladness, 
Or dying breezes sweet ; 

Those tones of thrilling sadness 
My raptur'd senses greet. 


And pure as in their lightness 
The “ stars eternal burn ;” 

On me their mad'ning brightness 
Those eyes may fondly turn. 

“Tt is Everard! my brother!” cried Lina, as he ceased 
to play—* he has preceded the carriages to be despatched 
by my father, your guardian, to conduct us to Castle 
Lalenburg; and thus delicately makes known his arri- 
val.” Clasping her hands with girlish delight, with the 
speed and lightness of a fawn away she bounded to meet 
and welcome him. 

A few hours afterward, in a superb saloon, lighted by 
innumerable lamps, the stately head of the young Ever- 
ard of Lalenburg, bent in wrapt attention to the tale 
which by the persuasion of her friend, Eva had again 
been induced to breathe into a wondering ear. She 
had finished—but there was no forced enjoyment in the 
merry laugh which greeted his startled hearers, as the 
young prince taking the trembling hand of the lovely 
narrator, exclaimed in a voice whose every tone was 
glee. 

“And is this the secret to which you so darkly allu- 

ded? and which I deemed must forever press its palsying 
weight on all my hopes and happiness!” But assuming 
a more serious air he continued—* had the sad story of 
her mournful doom been confided to the Lady Eva at a 
less tender age, it had not, I trust, thus preyed with 
withering blight upon a heart, which, in this instance, 
has proved alas! but too susceptible. At a late period 
the natural energy of her character, and the riper judg- 
ment of mature years, would have enabled her to make 
inquiries and ascertain facts which must undoubtedly 
dispel her groundless fears. Dearest lady, the ‘heir of 
Alverstein did not die upon the ensanguined plain,’ un- 
aided and alone. The arms of my father’s father pil- 
lowed his dying head, and with the rude forms of mai! 
clad warriors bending near, he yielded his latest breath. 
This instance, at least, exposes the falsehood of the 
random guesses of the moonlight phantom—but again, 
wonderful to relate, has she spoken with prophetic truth 
—for truly the race of Alverstein will be no more when 
the sweet face of its last descendant is smiling in beauty 
beneath the gem-lit coronet of a Princess of Lalen- 
burg.” _ 
Eva spoke not, but the full tide of rapture which 
rushed from an overflowing heart, to a countenance now 
animated with hope and happiness, told more than feeble 
language can express. And when in a few short months, 
Eva of Lalenburg, the loveliest Princess of the imperial 
court, was presented at the foot of Austria’s throne, what 
eye in all the bridal train beamed with such laughing 
joyousness as that of the happy Lina? 




















































KATE BENTLEY. 
BY ELLEN ASHTON. 


“Way do you flirt with Alfred?” saig, Emma 
Glendroy to her beautiful friend as they sat one after- 
noon at the house of the former. 

«“ What a question!” replied her companion, “ and 
how on earth could it have come into your head? Here 
we have sat for half an hour, without a word being 
spoken, and just when I thought you were lost in ab- 
straction you look up and ask me why I flirt with 
Alfred,” and Kate Bentley laughed merrily. 

“But that is not answering my question. Why do 
you flirt with Mr. Townsend ?” 

“Oh! since you will have an answer, it’s because I 
like to tease the dear man. What’s the use of being 
young and called pretty without one can worry the 
beaux ?” 

«“ But surely, Kate, you would not thus treat the man 
you intend to marry ?” 

“And who, my dear little preacher, said I was 
going to marry Mr. Townsend? Surely I never said 
so—~"” 

“No, Kate, I admit that; but then you know you 
think more of him than of any one else—for that you 
can’t conceal from one who knows you as intimately as 
I do.” 

“Pshaw! But suppose I do, what then? Can’t 
one torment a man before marriage 1—we all have to be 
teased enough after it. I take my revenge beforehand, 
and, even if I loved Mr. Townsend, I should plague him 
wofully before I consented to have him. But what 
have you seen in my conduct toward the gentleman 
that induces you to say I flirt with him ?” 

“Listen to me, Kate,” said her companion. “Every 
body knows that Alfred loves you—his attentions are so 
marked that they cannot be migtaken—and your friends 
give you the credit to believe that you feel his worth,” 


‘—here Kate looked laughingly at her companion, who 


paused and added—“ at least do not despise him. You 
certainly, at times, give him encouragement such as no 
lady ought to bestow on a gentleman she would not be 
willing to marry. But, at other times, you are as cold 
as an icicle. Again you smile on him; and then you 
flirt with others. Now, as you know that Mr. Town- 
send is serious, ya ought, if you intend to marry him, at 
once to cease torturing him; but, if you find you cannot 
love him, then it becomes your duty to shew him, with 
all maidenly reserve, but still in a decided manner, that 
his suit is hopeless. Condemn him, dear Kate, at once 
to despair, or else scorn further trifling with the man 
you love. But to smile on him to-day only to frown on 
him to-morrow, is—disguise it as you will—the part of 
a heartless flirt.” 
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Kate’s color had come and gone more than once 
during this plain address, and her companion had trem- 
bled at every word lest she should give offence by what 
she felt bound to utter. But when Miss Glendroy had 
finished, Kate remained a moment silent, and then, 
rising up, she said, with a merry laugh, 

“ Well, however, you deserve a medal. Really you 
preach better than nine-tenths of the modest young men 
one hears in a pulpit. Surely aunt Mary must be riglit 
in saying that you lost your heart to the handsome 
young minister at the Springs last year—and I suppose 
you are practising on your friends in the way of exhor- 
tation in order to be aw fait at the business when you 
become the Rev. Mrs. Newall, and have to hold forth 
monthly to the Sunday School. Isn’t it so, my pretty 
preacher?” and Kate put both her hands on Emma’s 
brow, and looked into her eyes until the fair girl 
blushed in spite of herself. The conversation was not 
resumed, for the tide had been turned; and Miss Glend- 
roy’s well meant expostulation was, as she thought, 
forgotten. 

But it was not so. Kate Bentley, although a gay, 
wilful creature, had a good heart, and her companion’s 
strictures made an impression on her which she was 
not willing to admit. Kate’s character was a striking 
one. Pride was one of her dominant faults. She had 
moreover a constant flow of spirits, was young, beautiful, 
and witty. She was courted and caressed by all. She 
was naturally, therefore, wilfuk; and perhaps too much 
given to what she had thoughtlessly considered innocent 
flirtations. 

A few days after this conversation a ball occurred, 
whose projected magnificence had been the theme of 
conversation for several weeks. Kate was the belle of 
the night. Never had her wit seemed more sprightly or 
her beauty more dazzling. Admiration attended on ber 
every movement. In spite of the resolutions she had 
formed, after parting from Emma Glendroy, she gave 
way to her old habit of flirtation, not only dancing with 
every suitor for that honor, but showering her siniles 
freely around. Her lover saw this with renewed pain, 
for although he worshipped Kate almost to idolatry, he 
was not blind to her faults. He knew she had many 
good qualities, and he had trusted that time would teach 
her the folly of her errors. But, on this evening, he 
almost despaired. He saw her practising all the arts of 
coquetry merely for the gratification of the passing hour 
—smiling on those to whom to-morrow she would not 
deign a look—endeavoring to lure admirers to her shrine 
only that she might make a sport of their devotion. 
Townsend could not restrain himself, when he accom- 
panied her homeward, from expressing how deeply bis 
feelings had been hurt. From Kate’s conduct toward 
him, especially during the last few days, he was led to 
believe that he was not wholly indifferent to her, and 
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he felt it to be his duty to speak to her frankly on the 
consequences of such conduct. Kate heard him out in 
silence ; but the color faded and deepened constantly on 
her cheek as he spoke, although, by leaning back in a 
corner of the carriage, she concealed her countenance. 
At length she answered him, and her tone was cold and 
haughty, for her pride was aroused. 

“Indeed, Mr. Townsend, you take a liberty which | 
shall allow to no gentleman, however acceptable he may 
think,” and she emphasised the word in bitter scorn, 
“he may have made himself to me. For my conduct I 
am accountable to myself only—those who do not like 
it, need not seek my acquaintance.” 

A sigh from her companion was her only answer, 
and the next instant the carriage stopped. Without a 
word her lover handed her out. Already Kate began to 
repent what she had said, but pride checked her from 
retracting it. Coldly Alfred bowed to her, and coldly 
Kate curtsied in reply; and then she passed into the 
house determined angrily never again to behold her 
lover. But, in a minute afterward she hurried to her 
room, where she burst into tears. They were tears of 
mingled regret and passion. 

When Kate awoke thenext morning her first thought 
was of her conduct toward her lover the night before. 
She felt that she was wrong. Her pride had passed 
away, and she determined, when her lover called, to shew 
her penitence by her conduct, and if he alluded to it, 
frankly to own her error. 

But Alfred had received a shock such as he could not 
speedily forget. He had borne with Kate long, but her 
bitter scorn of his advice, on the preceding evening, had 
finally convinced him that her errors were incurable. 
He resolved never again to enter the presence of one 
who had spurned every well meant effort for her refor- 
mation. He had flattered himself that what he said 
would be listened to kindly—alas! how had he been 
deceived. 

All that day, and all the ensuing day Kate watched 
for his coming, until at length her anxiety became 
nearly insupportable, and her heart fluttered whenever 
the bell was rung. Still Alfred came not. And when, 
on the third day, Kate heard that he had left the city for 
the south, where he expected to remain several months, 
she felt that it was to avoid her presence that he had 
gone. Never, before that hour, was she fully aware of 
the depth of her love for Alfred. So long as he had 
been her worshipper, and ever, as it were, in her pre- 
sence, she had been unconscious of his worth, slighting 
his delicate attentions, and wringing his noble heart 
with her thoughtless coquetry. But now he was gone, 
and forever! This conviction was insupportable to the 
penitent girl, and she fell into a violent illness, which 
led her to the very brink of the grave. Her pride was 
now wholly gone. Oh! what would she not have given 





to have been able to ask forgiveness of him she had so 
deeply wronged. 

Kate rose from her sick couch an altered being. She 
was still beautiful; many thought more beautiful than 
ever ; for her countenance now wore a sad, sweet expres- 
sion, such as it never had in her happier days—an ex- 
pression which irresistibly interested the beholder in her. 
Few knew the cause of her illness, and she soon had 
as many admirers as ever. But no one now charged 
Kate with coquetry. Firmly but kindly she declined 
every offer that was made to her; while the time which 
she once devoted to pleasure was now surrendered to the 
poor, or to the improvement of her mind. 

Two years had passed ere Alfred Townsend found 
himself once more in his native city. One of the first 
persons he met was an old friend. 

“A hearty welcome to you, Townsend,” said his 
friend, fervently grasping his hand, “why, you’ve been 
absent so long that, I’m afraid, you’ve almost forgotten 
us. There have been some changes among us since 
you went away, as you may suppose ; but we’ll be none 
the less glad to welcome you back. There’s Harry 
Smith, and Norton, and Beaufort all married, and I 
myself am about to become a Benedict. I am very glad 
you ’ve returned, for I was wishing to-day that I had you 
here to wait on me.” 

Alfred bowed and expressed the happiness he should 
have in being of any service to his friend, who continued, 

“But you little dream who is to be my bride. You 
recollect Emma Glendroy ?” 

“Is she your affianced? Then let me congratulate 
you on having won the sweetest and most amiable of all 
our old acquaintance.” 

«“ Emma will thank you for the compliment,” said his 
friend, “ but she will be sure to demur to it. Nor can I 
say but what she will have some truth on her side, al- 
though certainly J can’t be expected to admit that there 
is any one more amiable than my sweet girl.” 

“ But surely there is no rival to Emma—why we 
used to call her, by general consent, the loveliest of the 
set in which we moved. I know of no one even 
approaching to her.” 

« But I do.” 

“Surely you jest, or my memory betrays me. 
do you mean ?” 

« Why, who but Kate Bentley, the most amiable and 
best of girls.” 

Alfred had nearly betrayed himsélf, but checking his 
emotions, he said, as calmly as he could, 

“Kate Bentley !—she was, when I went away, a 
spoiled coquette. Witty, beautiful, and flattered, she 
wagthe very antithesis to lovely and amiable.” 

“It may have been—she certainly was very different 
when she was young, but now—as you will say on see- 
ing her—she is the sweetest of girls. By the bye she 
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is to be bridesmaid to Emma, and I cannot pay you a 
higher compliment than to assign you Kate as a partner.” 

Alfred could not refuse, after having accepted the in- 
vitation, and besides, since his friend seemed ignorant of 
his former love for Kate, he determined to#do nothing 
that might betray him. He felt too by the flutter of his 
heart that his love for Kate was not wholly eradicated, 
and he asked himself “if she is really so changed may 
we not yet be happy?” Nor will we deny that the 
fancy, that his abrupt departure may have had some 
influence in bringing about this reformation, rose up 
before his mind. 

“T have brought you a new beau, Kate,” said Emma’s 
betrothed, as he entered the room where the two girls 
were sitting, “or rather an old one, come to life. More- 
over, I have asked him to be your partner at my wedding 
—have I done right?” 

“Oh! yes,” said Kate smiling, and little expecting 
the answer, she added, “ but who is he ?” 

“ As noble a fellow as ever breathed. You know him 
well, Emma—Alfred Townsend.” 

The blood rushed to Kate’s very brow, and she felt 
her senses reeling; but making a powerful effort to 
command her feelings, she rose and would have left the 
room. 

“ Are you ill, Kate ?” said Emma’s unthinking lover, 
but at a glance from his affianced bride he was suddenly 
silent. Kate rushed from the room followed by Miss 
Glendroy, and as soon as the door was closed, the over- 
wrought girl fell weeping into her friend’s arms. 

The next day Alfred, who had learnt all, was at Kate’s 
feet begging forgiveness for the past; but the sweet girl 
took all the blame on herself, and said it was she who 
ought to be penitent. 

“ Let us forget the past then, dearest,” said he, “and 
look only to the future.” 

And Kate answered, smiling through her tears! 





THE DYING MOTHER. 
BY WILLIAM WALLACE. 


NiGut with her myriad eyes and azure wing 
Sat in her spheréd hall: and silence laid 
Her finger on the world’s great pulse. The winds 
Had closed their pallid lips, and Nature seemed 
Like one who breathless waits beside a shrine 
For some most holy rite. 

Upon a couch 
She lay: her mild blue eyes were upward turned, 
And on their lashes shone the light of tears. 
Wasted, yet lovely as a star when pale 
With its o’er-watching through the stormy dark! 
Like it the Mother, too, for such the one 
Was passing silently to heaven: and thus 
Her spirit gave its feelings utterance 
Ere she had left the world. 





Leave! leave me not!—for only thou 

Remain’st of all I knew, 
* And oh! my very heart would break 

To lose the last one, too. 

I cannot—cannot speak that word— 

It dies upon my lips unheard— 
Though thou hast said “ adieu!” 

Last blossom lingering on the tree 

Which witheringly has waved for thee! 


My feet are on the grave with her 
Who left the parent bough, 
And soon I'll lay beside that Jeaf 
A mother’s aching brow: 
I would not make thee tarry long :— 
Ah! soon thou might’st have joined the throng 
Where thou art struggling now: 
These withered cheeks—these locks of gray 
Tell that I, too, must pass away. 


Tears! tears! ’tis well to weep, but not 
From eyes alone they start— 

These drops—these burning drops have had 
Their fountain in the heart. 

Yes, I have wept! of all bereft— 

By even thee thus lonely left 
And doomed, for aye, to part— 

Oh! say, why should notgtears be shed 

- When thinking of the lost and dead? 


The Dead! how oft thus beauteous forms 
Are floating in the light 

Of yon pale moon whene’er she walks 
The shadowy halls of night! 

I see them now! Their gentle eyes 

Speaking of Love and Paradise, 
As if it lay in sight: 

And I can hear their voices say 

«<O’er wearied! come, oh! come away!” 


Yes! I will come! I feel my life 
Fast wearing to its close, 

And soon the flowers above her grave 
Shall guard my own repose. 

A mother's blessing on thee, boy! 

May thou know all a parent's joy, 
But nothing of her woes! 

I feel! I feel the deathly spell: 

Now can thy mother say, “farewell!” 


Her blue eyes closed, and thus her spirit fled 
Within the music of its own sad thoughts, 
Which even in death were with her reckless boy, 
Wandering afar in unknown climes, whom now 
She pictured by her side and then away. 

Well hath the minstrel saug a mother’s love! 

It is a stream of beauty, where the stars 

That light the inner heaven, by seraphs watched, 
But all too holy for an impure sense, 

Are mirrored: yes, a stream of gentle tone, 

Soft as the whispered hymn of fading eve, 

Ere she has put her crown of sunset off; 

Bat yet hath it a force and majesty 

The torrent of the North may never claim. 
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AMBITION; 


OR, THE HEART OVERTASKED. 
BY JOHN 8S. JENKINS. 
CHAPTER I. 


Tux hour was evening. The last lingering rays of 
sunset fell in a rich flood of silver light over the bright 
and gorgeous landscape. From every nook and corner 
of the earth; from the tall dark mountain, the forest of 
pines and maples, the thicket of the sheltering grove, 
and the deep glen where the purling brook echoed its 
gentle murmurs; from the sunny hill-side, the grassy 
glade, and gay parterre, there came swelling the melody 
of Nature’s unwritten music; that melody which fills 
the heart to overflowing with gladness; which causes 
the eye to sparkle, the cheek to glow, the bosom to 
throb, and the soul to feel that the hand is good which 
fashioned these things for erring man; that we do not 
live altogether in vain; and that, despite the petty 
annoyances which harass and perplex us, there are 
here ten thousand sources of enjoyment, to which we 
can always turn when the cares of the world press 
heavily upon us. It causes us to know in our hearts, 
that we have a mission to perform, a high behest to 
fulfil, a destiny, for good or for evil, to accomplish ; and 
it forces from us the often unwilling acknowledgment 
that in the far beyond there is a future life, of which the 
present is but the hopeful promise ! 

Beneath the shade of a lofty elm, which reared itself 
conspicuously on the summit of a verdant knoll, at 
whose base flowed the clear waters of one of our fairest 
rivers, and carelessly leaning against its heavy trunk, 
stood a young man, whose lithe form and easy attitude, 
gave evidence that he was yet in the fulness and vigor 
of early manhood. He was not what some would have 
called handsome ; there was but little mere beauty in the 
high and massive forehead, which, so cold and still in 
its repose, seemed as if hewn out of the rugged marble; 
but there was something in the fixedness of his look, 
and the half-concealed air of hauteur, which gave his 
finely chiselled lip the least perceptible curl—in the free 

expansion of his nostrils, and the swelling of his broad 
chest, as he inhaled the freshening breeze, that forcibly 
attracted the attention. Yet no one could have looked 
on him as he stood there, with his arms folded over his 
breast, and his pale, stern brow bared to the wi.ds of 
heaven, which played so wantonly with the long masses 
of his rich, raven hair, and have failed to observe the 
wild, fieree play of his features, the lines which thought 
and passion had traced on his countenance, or the fire 
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ceeded by an emotion of fear—a thrilling fear for one, in 

whose bosom was evidently pent a slumbering volcano, 
which, when its dormant fires were once aroused, could 
only be quenched in the death or destruction of him who 
cherished it. : 

« These are indeed beautiful!” he spake in a deep, 
spirit-like tone, and over his face there passed a glorious 
flush of enthusiasm—*the handiwork alone of a Power, 
in whose ineffable presence, we poor, weak mortals, are 
but as nothing! I love them well—the scenes and 
voices of ‘my native land! They waken in my breast 
emotions akin to those the patriot countryman of Tell 
may feel, as he hears the joyous notes of the Kuhreshen 
echoed among the frowning clifls and dark forests of 
Underwalden, or along the banks of the sweet Lucerne. 
My feet have trodden many a more storied spot, and 
prouder clime. My hand has brushed the climbing ivy 
from the Coliseum, and the collected dust of ages from 
the tombs of the Pharaohs. From the summit of St. 
Bernard, I have seen the lightning playing beneath my 
feet; and from the Appenines I have looked down on 
the wrecks of empires. I have stood upon the heights 
of the Sierra Morena, and feelings of delight have stolen 
over me, as I witnessed the graceful movements of the 
dark-eyed and dark-browed Spanish maidens, when they 
mingled in the gay Bolero; or listened to the merry 
sounds of castanet and guitar, rising sweetly from the 
smiling vallies of Andalusia. From the ‘Bridge of 
Sighs’ — 


‘A palace and a prison on each hand’— 


I have heard the wild improvisations of the happy, 
light-hearted gondoliers, on the canals of Venice :—yet 
have I never felt as now! Nor is it wonderful this 
should be so: I have been where Liberty was; I am 
where Liberty is—where man is free to indulge the 
high and lofty aspirations of his nature—where genuine 
merit and sterling intellect give not place to entailed 
reputation, titled ignorance, or hereditary arrogance. 
Here are no privileged competitors for place and 
station. All start egua/—the palm is for the humblest, 
as well as the proudest—he who wins may wear it! Jt 
is a bright thought—that palm may yet be mine! It 
cannot be in vain that I have, owl-like, shut myself out 
from the world, and buried myself amid the musty relics 
and philosophic lore of olden time; that I have preferred 
the companionship of books to the society of the plea- 
sure-seeking crowd; not all in vain that I have wooed 
science with the ardor and devotion of a lover, and 
perilled health and happiness to win applause from the 
many! Are all the imaginings of my boyhood to be 
but shadows !—and may I never grasp the reality of the 





of genius which glowed so brightly in his sunken eye. 
The homage due to a superior intellect would have been 
involuntarily rendered to him, but as involuntarily suc- 
Vou. IL—2 


bright visions which flit before me in the solitude of my 
hamber? As for Rosalie—ah! there is yet too much 
of tenderness in that word !—I pity her, from my heart 
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I pity her! I doubt not the strength or fervor of her 
affection. My heart is unchanged toward her. She 
may, I trust, be happy—with another /—for, though it 
rack my brain and wither my heart forever, I will not 
ask her to be mine/ Rosalie is dear to me—put Fame 
is dearer still! Love has been the Episode of the past 
—Ambition shall be the History of the future!” 

A light footstep sounded near him--a soft hand was 
gently laid upon his arm—and the sweet voice of her 
whom he had once loved, deeply and passionately loved, 
started him from his reverie. 

“You here, Clement '—I know not why it was, but 
I hoped not to find you at our trysting-place. Nay! 
chide me not,” she continued, half playfully, and half 
in earnest, as she put her hand to his lips—“a strange 
fear has seized me to-day. I have feared that our hap- 
piness was soon to be clouded for ever !” 

“ Rosalie has ceased to love me ?” 

“ Oh, no !—her love ends only with her life !” 

« She doubts me, then ?” 

“She cannot !--She sees you, and forgetting all, is 
happy !” 

* Between those who love there should be nothing to 
forget! You confide in me or your heart is no longer 
mine!” he spake harshly and bitterly. 

“ Unsay those words--in mercy unsay them! Pain 
me not by a denial. You wrong me much—indeed you 
wrong me—I could never prove faithless to the one J 
love!” 

“And yet your hand trembles in my own—your 
eye regards not mine—you shudder as I look upon 
you!” 

“Speak not harshly to me, Clement! If I shudder, 
it is only when you frown on me. I have not sought 
to give offence in look, word, or tone. I cherish no 
thought of fear for you. I am but a weak, timid girl; 
no wonder I should sometimes give way to the vague 
forebodings my imagination will, spite of my better 
judgment, often conjure up. They have all vanished 
now in the sunlight of your presence; and if you but 
smile on me, I ask no other joy—I know no other hap- 
piness! Rosalie loves not idly—she is all, all your 
own /”—and the warm-hearted, high-souled maiden, in 
her unselfish abandonment to the love she bore for him 
who would have vexed and slighted her, threw herself 
into his arms, and sobbed long and loudly. 

For one moment Clement Lee was the lover. Large, 
burning tears dimmed his eye; his bosom throbbed 
madly and wildly, as he felt that warm, confiding heart, 
beating against his own; and, while he pressed her 
fondly to his breast, he murmured in those accents she 
dearly loved to hear-—“ Rosalie—I love thee!” That 


answering emotion was but evanescent. His whole soul |. 
bear it. There is madness in the thought that such love 


was bent on one object, and he hesitated not to thrust 
aside every thing which interfered with its attainment. 
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His mind was wrought up to the determination of taking 
one decided step, and he faltered not in his resolve. A 
shadow passed over his countenance—his lips were 
joined firmly together—and he was again the cold, 
scheming, ambitious man, ready to venture all on the 
high stake for which he played. 

But for the tender one who hung on his neck—she 
knew not that he had already changed toward her—she 
had only heard those glad words which spoke peace to 
her troubled heart, and those sweet tones of affection to 
which she had listened With so much rapture in hours 
that were past; and with a brow of light, and a cheek 
tinged with the rich vermil of her mantling blush, she 
raised those soft, gazelle-like eyes, glistening with tears, 
all too fondly trusting that the smile of joy would once 
more greet and bless her. That smile rewarded not her 
devotion; a withering frown fell darkly upon her, and 
sent back the warm life-blood chilled to her heart. Her 
cheek was blanched to a deadly whiteness; her frame 
trembled like the young aspen; and her voice was 
choked and hollow as she wildly uttered : 

“Clement, you are ill!——-You look strangely! Your 
hand is cold, and your brow hot and feverish! My 
heart tells me you are ill—forgivé me that I spake 
unkindly—let me be your physician—I will, heaven 
knows I will, gladly minister to you !” 

“I know you would—but it is useless! My illness 
was only momentary, aud I am calmer, firmer, now !” 
He took her hand in his as he concluded, with a strange 
and unwonted energy, and in a broken and hurried tone 
—* Rosalie—-dost thou love me ?” 

“And can you doubt it?” she spake warmly and 
enthusiastically—“ Have I not often told you how 
fondly and sincerely I love you? I have kept nothing 
back from you. I have given you my heart wholly and 
forever—over that heart yours’ is ‘no divided empire’— 
I live and breathe but in your presence. With you I 
am most happy—away from you I can be but miserable. 
My love is not of hasty growth—it has been fostered for 
years. It is a part of my nature, and I could not live 
without it! No vestal ever cherished with more un- 
ceasing devotion the fires which glowed in the temple 
of her worship, than have I, that flame which burns so 
brightly and so intensely on the altar of my heart: the 
Hindoo maiden may, it is true, watch long and well the 
taper-light of love and hope, as her incense-freighted 
bark is borne down the waters of the Ganges; but her 
love is clouded with the dark rites of superstition—mine 
has a more sacred, a more hallowed origin! It springs 
from the purest and holiest.impulses of woman’s cha- 
racter; and it brings her nearer to life, and light, and 
happiness, and heaven !” 

“Tell me not this!’ he passionately uttered, “I eannot 


should ever meet with disappointment! Say only that 
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you love me, and would see me prosperous, fortunate, 
and happy !” 

“Indeed I would! How could I wish to see you 
otherwise '—is not your happiness mine own ?” 

“ You will listen to me, then, when I tell you—start 
not, for I speak soberly and seriously, though sadly—— 
this must be our last meeting !” 

“Surely, Clement, you jest with me—you would not 
wrong me thus,” and she clung fondly to his arm, “you 
cannot be so cruel! Whyshould we never meet again? 
Is there aught should make us blush, or fear, to own our 
love?” 

«1 jest not, Rosalie !—never spake I truer word. Love 
is to me like the tree in the garden; I am forbidden to 
taste of its fruit! I have placed my hopes upon a ‘prize 
more valued than the wealth of untold mines, I despise 
the world, and contemn its cold selfishness, its hollow 
heartedness, and its base servility ; yet would I have it 
fawn upon and flatter me. [ would gain a name among 
men ; I would hear my praise on their lips,and see them 
awed and abashed in my presence. Long, long years, 
must pass ere this can be: thought, soul, mind, body, 
every thing, must be directed to this end. My heart 
will not acknowledge fealty to two masters; it serves 
but one; it follows only one! I have not time to love; 
another destiny is before me—a brighter, and it may 
l e ” 

“ Happier? would’st thou say? No; believe me, 
Clement Lee, it is but an empty bubble which you 
would grasp; it has lured many a one to misery and 
bitterness! Beware how you trample on the heart that 
loves you!” 

“ Hear me, Rosalie, hear me !—I cannot love you if I 
would—henceforth we can be only as friends—we part 

forever /—and wilt thou not say me farewell ?’” 

“T may not—I could not speak that word—not even 
to you who cast me from you as a thing of little 
worth! The time shall come when you will repent 
that you had trifled with the love I gave you—but you 
will not leave me?—say that you will not, and I will 
forget that you had thought to part from me—oh! say 
it, and [ will pray for you—I will bless you—aye, 
worship you !” 

Long and earnestly she pleaded. By all his hopes 
of happiness in this world, and peace in another, she 
besought him not to leave her thus. By the memory of 
the many happy hours they had spent together; by the 
vows they had plighted to each other, she implored him 
not to slight her love. She did not upbraid him—no 
word of reproach passed her lips. She would follow 
him through the world; make any sacrifice for his sake ; 
be his, and his only, through weal and through woe. In 
sickness she would watch over him; in adversity she 
would comfort him; in prosperity she would rejoice 
with him. She would not be a burthen to him; she 
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would work for him—toil for him—and be happy, so 
that he gave her one tender word, or one approving 
smile ! 

Her entreaties moved him not; his resolution could 
not be shaken. With a sudden effort, he tore himself 
from her, and murmuring a parting benediction in her 
ear, he left her—heart-stricken—desolate ! 

Slowly, though surely, the conviction that she was 
deserted, fastened itself upon her mind. She knew that 
she was alone—astill she could not curse the destroyer of 
her peace. She felt, oh, how keenly! the bitterness of 
unrequited love—yet she repined not. It was hard for 
her to feel that she had “loved not wisely, but too well ;” 
nevertheless, she bowed in submission to the stroke which 
had visited her. Bitter and many wéf¥e the tears she 
shed. 

“ Big, bright, and fast, unknown to her they fell— 
But still her lips refused to send ‘ farewell!’” 

From that hour Rosalie Herbert was a changed 
woman—the barbed arrow had penetrated deep into 
her soul—she never smiled again ! 


CHAPTER II. 


Reciinine upon a splendid ottoman, in a chamber 
whose tapestried hangings, and the rich paintings on 
its walls, bespoke the opulence and taste which in our 
own“sunny clime have reared villas, that may well vie 
in beauty with those which are interspersed among the 
vineyards and olive-groves of the far-famed vale of Arno, 
lay the form of a fair invalid. Through the open case- 
ments, “half-hidden by clematis and rose,” came the 
evening breeze, laden with the fragrance of the magnolia 
and the orange. The music of the water plashing in 
the fountain, was enlivening and refreshing; and the soft 
notes of the nightingale fell on the ear like the remem- 
bered voice of an early friend. Vases of flowers, both 
native and exotic, filled the apartment with perfume. 
In one corner stood an unstrung harp—silent and listless 
as that “which hung in Taras’ hall;”’ the soul which 
had once animated it, no longer woke from its strings 
the wild and unpassioned strains of the Tyrol, or the 
softer numbers of the lays of Provence. The toilet of 
rose-wood was richly inlaid with mother of pearl, and 
decorated with Psyche glasses, and costly ornaments of 
Sevre’s China. Books, poetry, and music were scattered 
profusely over the marble table which occupied the centre 
of the room :—yet were all these (to most persons, evi- 
dences of happiness and contentment) unheeded by the 
stricken maiden on whom sickness had laid its hand so 
heavily. ‘I'hey brought no smile upon her countenance ; 
no hue of health flushed the fair cheek now rivalling the 
unsunned snow in whiteness and purity. Her long, 
glossy ringlets hung listlessly over her moistened brow, 
and the pale jewelled hand which seemed scarce able to 





sustain the weight of the head it supported. Her eyes 
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12 
were large and lustrous, and the veined lids partially 
closed over them, as if to shut out their unearthly 
beauty. Her form was strangely attenuated; and no 
one would have readily recognized there, the fair pro- 
portions which had charmed so many eyes, agyd won so 
many hearts in the happier hours that had smiled on 
Rosalie Herbert. 

Five years had gone by since she had parted from 
Clement Lee—five years, in which had been concen- 
trated to her, the misery and woe of ages. For a time 
she had proudly and nobly endeavored to bear up against 
her fate. It was fruitless all. Her love had grown with 
her growth, and had become too deeply rooted ever to 
be eradicated. It was a part—nay, the betier part of 
her existence—life had no charms without it. 














































“ Pierced, they might disjoin them ; 
But perfect, never” 

She saw her hopes prostrated, her affections crushed, 
and the fond desires of her heart blighted at once and 
forever. Danger, care, trouble, penury and misfortune, 
she could have borne; the world might have mocked at 
her truth, and sneered at her devotion; no matter, they 
would have been “like the idle wind which she regarded 
not.” She would have felt amply repaid for any suffer- 
ing, any reproach, if the star of love but rested over and 
lighted her path. No obstacles would have disfiiayed 
—no dangers daunted her, had she only been assured 
that there was one being in the wide world who appre- 
ciated and returned her affection. But he on whom 
she had trusted with such firm and implicit reliance, 
had deserted her. Disappointment, bitter, unyielding 
disappointment, was her portion. The future, once all 
joy and sunshine, presented but a dark and gloomy vista. 
She had nothing left to live for—nothing to hope for— 
one thing, and one alone, to die for—and that embraced 
her all of felicity, both here and hereafter—for it was 
Peace ! 

«“ Clara—sister!” her voice was low and plaintive as 
that of the dying zephyr, and the person whom she 
addressed, a young and beautiful, though care-worn 
female, sprang hastily from the embrasure of the window 
in which she had been seated—“I cannot—I dare not 
—sleep. ‘These wild dreams haunt my fancy, and dis- 
turb my mind. Grim monsters start-up ever and anon 
before me; and tall, sheeted spectres point their long, 
bony fingers at me in scorn! Oh! it is horrible— 
dreadful—that fearful shudder !” 

“ Rosalie?” , 

“ Who calls ‘ Rosalie ?’—it is a forbidden word.” 

“Say not so!—Do we not all love you dearly?” 
and the speaker bent over her sister’s form, and im- 
printed a warm kiss on her pale cheek—“ You know 
not how gladly we would see you once more well and 
happy!” 
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“1 do know it—I feel it !—but I fear me I shall never 
live 20 requite your kindness! Do I speak wildly? My 
brain is hot—scorching hot—and my throat is parched 
with thirst !” 

“ Drink of this goblet—it will revive you. You need 
rest—compose youself!” 

“ The letter, Clara !—has it been sent ?” 

“Tt has!” 

“ And is there no answer ?” 

“The messenger has not returned. Clement Lee has 
been successful in the canvass—and he is to address his 
fellow-citizens this evening ; perhaps he——” 

“No! no! He cannot refuse me—it is a last request 
—I have told him so. He knows that I am dying, and 
he will come—I am sure he will!” 

“Talk not of dying, Rosalie, we cannot part with 
you!” 

“ Why should I not? it is but truth! Like the 
flower plucked from its parent stem, and deprived of 
the quickening influence of sunlight and shower, I am 
fast fading away. The hand of death is on me, I feel it 
here !” she pressed her hand emphatically to her heart. 

“Oh, no! You are better—much better now—the 
bloom again freshens on your cheek !” 

“Ah! you must not deceive me!” she said, raising 
her head faintly, and surveying her reflected image in 
the pier-glass before her. “’T'is the startling premoni- 
tion of the last change—the seal of the destroyer! Gaily 
he decks his victims for the sacrifice—ha! this is the 
‘bloom’ of the grave !” 

Overpowered with the effort, she sank back into the 
arms of her sister, and for a few moments lay motionless 
and senseless as a statue. Suddenly her eyes were 
opened—she missed some one, and murmured sofily, 

“My mother? where is she?” 

“ Here, Rosalie !”’ said the mother, as she entered the 
room. “Cheer up, love! here is a message for you; 
Clement Lee is engaged with his friends to-night, he 
will call to-morrow.” 

“A ‘message?’ then indeed he has forgotten me! 
‘to-morrow ?’ that will be too late! Be still, still, my 
poor heart!” she exclaimed. “I could bear all—all— 
but this! to know he would not see me, even now / 
Do not weep, my mother! Come near me, speak to 
me, pray for me!” 

Thus entreated, she knelt beside her child, and though 
the sobs she could not suppress, almost impeded her 
speech, she poured forth at the throne of grace, the 
petition of a heart overflowing with gratitude, yet rent 
by the keenest and most poignant anguish. She had 
just concluded as the words—“ mother—sister— Clement 
—Heaven !” came faintly articulated from the lips of 
Rosalie. A feeble smile lighted up the countenance of 
the dying girl—her eyes sparkled with a supernatural 
brightness—a gentle tremor stole over her frame—and, 
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lovely even in death, she passed “like the anthem of a 
breeze away !” 

The gifted and the beautiful, whom no one hated, and 
on whose head old and young hourly invoked the bles- 
sings of heaven to descend ; whose step was light as the 
young fawn’s on the green turf; whose merry laugh 
once rang so joyously amid the old trees which grew 
around the home of her fathers, and whose voice was 
musical as the tones of the wind-harp, at length slept 
that sleep which knows no waking, this side the untried 
hereatter ! 

The fortunes of Clement Lee had all been bright and 
prosperous. Untiring zeal, care, labor, and incessant 
devotion of time, had raised him to the front rank in his 
profession. His hopes were fulfilled, his wishes gratified 
—he had won his way to distinction! Profoundly versed 
in the attainments of science, deeply read in the black- 
letter of the law, talented, accomplished, and, withal, 
possessing that commanding eloquence which never fails 
to arrest attention and compel conviction, he could not 
but secure a strong hold upon the affections of his fel- 
low-citizens. His society was courted by the gay and 
the noble; and they were proud of him—proud of his 
talents and his growing reputation. They respected 
him, for, honorable and just in all his dealings, and 
stern and inflexible in the cause of right, envy dared 
not malign, nor calumny assail him. They reverenced 
him, because, to all outward seeming, he was the friend 
of justice, virtue, and morality. They worshipped him 
for the burning and thrilling words which hung on his 
lips, and the genius which kindled in. his eye, or sat 
enthroned in its god-like majesty on his brow. Their 
suffrages were gladly bestowed on him, when he ap- 
peared before them as a candidate at the hustings; and 
their shouts of triumph were loud and cheering, when 
the contest was decided in his favor, and he was re- 
turned as their representative in the councils of the 
nation. 

Was he happy 2 He would have said so, as he sat 
alone at midnight, in the privacy of his study, sur- 
rounded by the treasured volumes, from whose pages 
he had gathered the knowledge which men wondered 
at and admired. The arrangement of the books in 
their mahogany ‘cases was admirable; marble statues 
and antique busts were placed around the apartment 
with the taste of a connoisseur. A pair of fencing foils 
and masks hung over the mantel; and from the ceiling 
depended an argand lamp, which threw a soft and 
mellow light over his wide, expansive forehead, as he 
sat beneath it, almost buried in the cushions of a high- 
backed, old-fashioned arm-chair, apparently intent on the 
volume of Rochefoucault he was perusing. On the table 
before him, amid numerous manuscripts, and fanciful 
ink-fountains, and paper eases, was a collection which 
might furnish an index to the character of his studies, 
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and the bent of his mind. Poets and philosophers, 
divines and scoffers, monarchists and republicans, ap- 
peared to have forgotten the warfare they have waged 
against each other since the foundation of the world. 
Massillon and Voltaire lay together as cozily as brethren ; 
Bulwer and Schiller, Byron and Shelley, were carelessly 
thrown side by side with Montesquieu and Bentham, 
Junius and Jefferson. 

“ There is little consolation here !—it is bitter as the 
waters of Marah!”—he threw the book from him in 
disgust—“I would that I had seen Rosalie to-night— 
she says she is very ill! It may be a trick of her’s to 
bring me to her—peradventure she is still anxious for 
an alliance with me—but I will not believe it !—she 
was ever true, and good, and pure!” He sat for a mo- 
ment in deep thought, and then continued—“I have a 
strange presentiment of ill!—why is it? My nerves 
are firm—my pulse beats regularly—I feel no pain! It 
cannot be that now when I am nearly happy, when 
fortune smiles on me so kindly, and the path of honor 
and preferment lies open before me, the star of my des- 
tiny is to set forever! Must mine be the fate of yon 
meteor, which illumined the deep azure of heaven for a 
moment, and then vanished in the darkness of midnight? 
Shall ‘earth’s fruits always turn to ashes in my mouth?’ 
Now, when the prize for which I have so long panted is 
within my reach, shall I be compelled to resign it? Ro- 
salie may yet be mine—I love her, why may I not one 
day be happy in that love? It is idle to doubt it— 
these thoughts are foolish—I will drive them from 
me,” thus speaking, he rose and advanced to the 
beaufet at the side of the room, and after tossing off 
a copious libation from one of the curiously-wrought 
decanters which stood upon it, he slowly paced across 
the floor. 

A light knock at the door interrupted his walk, and 
a servant, with a note in his hand, entered at his bid- 
ding. There was no mistaking the contents of that 
dark-edged paper—Clement Lee eagerly caught and 
opened it. Had an adder stung him he could not have 
started more wildly than when one word, one fatal word, 
met his eye—*“ Rosalie /—oh! my God—the fame for 
which I have so madly striven is at length won—but 
all beside, is lost! Is this—death2” The servant 
hastened forward as he was falling, and received him in 
his extended arms. The sufferer gave one deep groan 
—the blood gushed from his mouth and choked his 
utterance—he shuddered convulsively—his features re- 
laxed—and he was—dead ! 

With all his faults and follies, his virtues and his 
crimes—for it cannot be less than crime, to wrong the 
high and holy love of woman—Clement Lee stood 
before his Maker! 

Ampitrox !—thou art a fearful master! 
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OUR FATHERS, WHERE ARE THEY. 
BY H. J. VERNON. 


WE are daily growing older, 
And our fathers, where are the}? 
Underneath the grassy hillocks, 
In the church-yard, old and gray, 
Where the elms above are waving, 
In their quiet beds they lie, 
With the cold earth on their bosoms, 
And their faces to the sky. 


In the hoary mountain passes 
Where for liberty they fell, 
In the dim and mystic forest, 
In the quiet rural dell, 
Or wherever they have fallen 
As their pilgrim way they trod, 
With their sabres for the foeman, 
And their hearts upon their God. 


In the churches old of England, 
Where the echoes now are woke 
That arose upon the stillness 
When the holy martyrs spoke, 
Where the Sabbath chimes are ringing 
From each minster gray and grand, 
On each hill, in ev'ry valley 
Of our father’s FaTHERLAND. 


By the frozen shores of Sweden, 
By the blushing hills of France, 
By the moorland and the mountain 
Over Scotland's brown expanse, 
By the walls of olden Carthage, 
By the sunny isles of Greece, 
By the solemn tombs of Egypt, 
Sleep our fathers, sleep in peace! 


Oh! the ages that have vanished, 
Since the murdered Abel died, 
Ev'ry age has seen its millions 
Buried by the victim's side, 
Oh! the kingdoms gone forever, 
And the tribes that are no more— 
Not a dirge to them remaineth 
Save the surf upon the shore. 


Yet the earth amid these changes 
Is the same as on the morn 
When the angels sang together, 
And the morning stars were born ; 
In its beauty still as youthful 
It is smiling to the sky,— 
For a type of the ETERNAL, 
As the face of Gop on high! 





SickxRss.—Sickness is a guide and an instructor: it 
has been mercifully ordained as a preparation for what 
is to follow in its steps; it ¢rains the heart for the 


tomb. 
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THE OLD FORGE. 
AN INDIAN TRADITION. 


BY D. M. ELWOOD. 


«——-T cannot from my heart root out 
The love that rings it so, and | must die!’ Bryanr. 


In the neighborhood of the quiet village of Unionville, 
Massachusetts, is one of the loveliest little nooks that is 
to be found in the wide world. Any one who has ever 
visited “ The Old Forge,” will at once agree with me in 
this assertion ; and I would advise any one who has not 
to betake himself to some one of the depots of the Boston 
and Albany Railroad, whence the cars will place him 
directly on the spot without any farther trouble of his 
own. It is, perhaps, as worthy of being visited as most 
of the modern resorts of those who find themselves, 
during the summer months, with money in their pockeis, 
and nothing to do but get rid of it. The quiet loveli- 
ness of the place, and—save the warbling of the birds, 
and the perpetual voice of the waterfall—the deep silence 
that reigns there, are its principal charms. For hours 
have I sat, either alone, or with a single friend, on some 
moss-covered rock, shaded by the maple and the ash 
tree, fearing to break, even by a word, the spell that 
seemed thrown around me. And when I grew weary, 
or rather when the time came that I must leave, for one 
could never weary of being there, I would turn away, 
still wrapt in the same deep feeling of awe and medita- 
tion, as if the Spirit of Solitude had chosen this for her 
retreat, and exercised a mystic influence over every one 
that intruded himself into her haunts. 

But I have not yet described the place, and even now 
my pen shrinks from the task, from the consciousness of 
its utter inability to perform it. 

There is a little stream (whether it has a name | 
know not) that rises I cannot tell where, but it flows 
into the Merrimac, and thence mingles its waters with 
the sea. It is a most beautiful river, as all others are 
that I have ever seen, for water, running, dashing, foam- 
ing water is always beautiful. But this one is superla- 
tively so, and the superb granite arches that have, here 
and there, been thrown across its winding channel, for 
the accommodation of the Railroad cars, have rather 
added to, than diminished, its effect. But the Old 
Forge is the place of all others; for if rocks, and trees, 
and flowers and water, can be so disposed as to give 
pleasure to the eye, such is their arrangement here. 
On either side, that most majestic of all trees, the forest 
elm, dips its roots into the sparkling stream, and many 
even hang down their branches, and lave them in its 
cool depths. So thickly are the rocks scattered across 
the channel, that it is difficult for the water to find its 
way through, and it dashes over one, glides swiftly by 
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another, restless and disturbed, till it plunges into a 
deep pool below, not even there to find the repose which 
it seeks, but boils up again, and at last flows smoothly 
on, bearing upon its surface, like some fancifully em- 
broidered lace work, most elegant patterns, wrought in 
the white foam that the rapids have engendered. And 
water lilies, of the purest white, border the margin, filling 
up the picture-in most perfect harmony. 

But all this, though somewhat necessary for under- 
standing the little story, that, by your leave, I am going 
to tell, has yet not much more connexion with it, than 
has the title which is prefixed to this article. It is called 
the Old Forge, from the circumstance of there having 
been formerly an establishment for smelting and forging 
iron on these rapids, which has Jong since disappeared, 
leaving no traces of its existence but a name. 

Some half mile to the east of the Old Forge is 
Megonco hill, so called by the tribe of Indians that 
inhabited its western slope, and the level space which 
intervened between that and the river. ‘There are traces 
of their village still remaining, which the plough-share, 
and the frequent tread of man and beast, have not been 
able wholly to eradicate. 

When that village was in its prime there dwelt in it 
a sweet Indian maid, with the long raven locks—with 
the rounded and sprightly form,—in short, with all that 
enchanting, natural beauty, which has so often been 
attributed to the daughters of that unfortunate people. 
I say often, for many have written of them, and have 
drawn from kindly hearts sympathy for their wrongs, 
and admiration of the many fine qualities they have 
often exhibited. And well it is, that while whole 
nations of them have vanished from the earth, and the 
places that they called their own know them not, and 
shall know them no more forever—that some are found 
willing to do justice to the virtues they possessed, and 
to the beauties which they inherited from nature. 
Loisma, from a child, was a lover of solitude. Strange 
that it should have been so; that, with no light but that 
which glowed.on the face of nature; with none to call 
forth or to guide her thoughts, they should have sponta- 
neously sprung up; that her spirit should have warmed 
itself into a brighter being; that with no history of the 
past or khowledge of the future, she should have learned 
that life among the crowd by no means afforded as pure 
pleasure as was to be found in communing with her own 
soul, and with the great Author of all things through 
his handy works. The village in which she was born 
was her world; she knew no other, nor cared even for 
that; so she mingled not in the rude pleasures of her 
people, but wandered by herself that she might think. 
The Old Forge was her favorite resort. Perhaps it was 
because she felt a resemblance in the restless waters 
that never ceased to flow to “the divinity that stirred 
within herself.” And there was one rock which she loved 
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above all others, and by its side was a little whirling 
pool, where the water circled round and round, and 
strove, but vainly, to free itself that it might bound 
along as the rest toward its ocean home, a fit emblem of 
the workings of her own soul, which, surrounded by a 
wall of darkness, struggled continually to burst its bar- 
riers, that it might soar away to the great source whence 
it had its origin. 

When Loisma was about seventeen, neither a girl 
nor yet a woman, she was wooed by a young man of 
the tribe, one of the bravest warriors of that bold people. 
And he wooed not in vain, for ere long she felt the 
silken cords of love twining themselves about her heart, 
and “young hopes began to nestle there,” and a new 
source of the purest happiness sprung up within her 
breast. And now she looked upon all things as with 
another eye, and when she walked out, with Arhongo 
by her side, she seemed more than ever charmed with 
the beauties around and above her, and beneath her feet. 
And then she would go and sit on her favorite rock, 
while her lover brought her flowers, of which she made 
wreaths and garlands, and decked herself out like some 
queen of May. 

But her bliss could not last—it was too perfect. The 
war whoop sounded from Megonco, and its terrible notes 
filled that lovely valley, and following the windings of 
the river, reached the ear of Loisma at the Forge, where 
she was sitting with her betrothed. And Arhongo heard 
it, and sprang up with glistening eyes, for to him war 
was as sweet a pastime as love, and honor and glory 
pleaded more strongly than the tearful eyes and sighing 
bosom of the fond girl who clung to him as her hope. 
But the ery again rang through the wild woods, and the 
young warrior rushed forth to the battle, the foremost 
among the brave. 

Days passed, and the chosen band returned from 
pursuing the track of their enemies, loaded with bloody 
trophies of their valor. ‘The great War Spirit had given 
them conquest, and in triumph they returned, and the 
loud shouts of victory were echoed back from the side 
of that hill which now lifts its crest so quietly to the 
sun. But Loisma heard them not, for her lover’s voice 
was not mingled with the rest. Arhongo was too brave, 
and he had gone to the land of Spirits, leaving her com- 
fortless and alone. And now the darkness fell over that 
young spirit, and she who was so blithe and joyful but 
a week before, so full of hope and love, shrank within 
herself, and bowed like the tender reed before the blast. 
She made none acquainted with ber grief, but it told its 
own tale as her form wasted away, and her cheek grew 
thin and pale, and her step was no longer light as it was 
wont to be, but grew slow and feeble, till at last she 
could hardly creep to the whirling waters of the Old 
Forge, which ran on as gaily as ever, though all appeared 
changed to her. 
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Her people at last saw the melancholy change, and 
again the warriors went forth to battle, and brought 
back a prisoner from their enemies, who should supply 
the place of Arhongo. Such was their custom, but 
Loisma could not bear the thought, and gvhen at last 
a consent was wrung from her, she resolved within 
herself never to pollute the pure, the only love she had 
ever known. So when the day came on which she was 
to become the bride of one she knew not, she went 
early in the morning to the spot where she had so often 
mused. Strange, but she seemed happy again, far hap- 
pier than ever since Arhongo’s death. The music of 
the birds sounded as sweetly to her ear; the flowers 
had colors as bright and delicate; and the whole earth 
appeared as lovely as ever before; and it would seem 
that she had resigned herself to her lot, and became 
cheerful again, for she sang one of her old songs with 
a sweet but plaintive voice, and when it was finished, 
she offered up a prayer to the Great Spirit, and then 
threw herself from the tallest rock into the deep, dark 
pool below. 

They sought her for a bride, but found her not. It 
was long before the truth flashed on them, for her feel- 
ings could not be comprehended by her people. No 
monument was raised to her memory, but I have often 
sat on the rock where she last sat, silently.admiring her 
heroism, and her devotion to her first and only love. 
And I would that it might no longer be called the Old 
Forge, for that name seems to profane the place; but 
that even at this late day, there might be substituted 
for it the simple title of Loisma’s Tomb. 


THE TWO MIRRORS. 


Tarre is a silent pool, whose glass 
Reflects the lines of earth and sky ; 

The hues of heaven along it pass, 
And all the verdant forestry. 


And in that shining downward view, 
Each cloud, and leaf, and little flower, 
Grows 'mid a watery sphere anew, 
And doubly lives the summer hour. 


Beside the brink, a lovely maid, 
Against a furrowed stem is leaning 

To watch the painted light and shade 
That give the mirror form and meaning. 


Her shape and cheek, her eyes and hair 
Have caught the splendor floating round ; 
She in herself embodies there 
All life that fills sky, lake, and ground. 


And while her looks the crystal meets, 
Her own fair image seems to rise; 
And, glass-like, too, her heart repeats 
The world that there in vision lies. —Srer.ine. 


THE LADY’S 





THE LOST SHIP. 
BY HARRY DANFORTH. 


“Hark !” said a young man to a group, of which he 
formed a part, sitting around the cheery fire of an inn, 
and momently drowning, in gay sallies and boisterous 
mirth, the noise of the gale outside—“ hark! was not 
that a gun?” 

Every voice in the company ceased speaking at once, 
and every ear was turned in eager enquiry toward the 
window. The roar of the neighboring surf, and the 
wild tumult of the tempest, as it whistled and shrieked 
without, broke distinctly on the hearing, but for more 
than a minute, during which all listened intently, nothing 
else was heard. 

“It was but fancy, Jack,” said one of the group, 
“ you——” 

The speaker stopped short, for, at that instant, the 
deep boom of a cannon out at sea, sounded distinctly 
and fearfully across the night, so that the hearers started 
and gazed into each other’s faces, as men might gaze 
if they could listen to a voice from the dead. Neither 
the. pen of the novelist, nor the pencil of the painter, 
could do justice to that look of horror. The silence 
lasted for a full minute, and was at length broken by the 
first speaker. 

“There is a ship on the coast—hark! a third gun, 
and it sounds nearer than the last.” 

“And the wind is right on shore, and blowing a 
hurricane,” said another. 

“God help them !—but let us hurry to the coast, and 
see if we can do any thing for them,” ejaculated the 
first speaker. 

With one consent the party moved toward the door, 
first, however, calling to the landlord to bring lanterns 
and ropes in case the latter might be needed. As the 
door was opened, a gust of wind eddied into the room, 
flaring the candles in their sconces, and whistling keenly 
around the corners of the apartment. When the adven- 
turers stepped outside they were almost borne down, for 
a mornent, by the intensity of the gale, which, sweeping 
unchecked across the plain that lay betwixt the inn and 
the beach, burst on the house with almost incredible 
fury. It was snowing violently, and the flakes hissing 
and spinning in the hurricane, almost blinded the eyes 
of the adventurers; but drawing their shaggy coats 
around them, the compassionate travellers bent their 
heads against the wind, and hurried to the coast, their 
pace increasing momently as the solemn booming of 
that signal gun rose more and more distinctly on the 
night. 

The shore to which they turned their steps was a 
high, bold rocky coast, against which the surf was now 
beating with a violence that shook the clifis to their 
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base, and flung the spray in showers over their edge a 
hundred feet above the raging deep below. The party 
had stood sometime, however, on the summit of the 
rocks before the anxious lookers out could distinguish 
any thing through the storm, although they strained 
their eyes to the utmost in the direction from which the 
sounds of the cannon proceeded. At length a light 
was discernible through the gloom, and directly a dim 
shadowy object, gradually assuming the outlines of a 
ship flying before the tempest, started out of the misty 
distance. For one moment she was seen driving up 
toward the spectators. That moment, seeming to them 
an age, was spent in a breathless horror that did not 
admit of words. Each one involuntarily clenched his 
hands tighter together, and gazed with straining eyes 
on the powerless craft that was sweeping onward with 
such mad velocity to the cliffs at his feet. On—on 
she came, driving amid the white foam and the whither 
tempest. A moment more and there was a crash, fol- 
lowed by a shriek that rose even above the storm, and 
froze the very hearts of the listeners. It ceased and the 
hurricane alone was heard. 

“It is all over,” said one of the listeners. “God have 
mercy on the souls who have gone to their last account.” 

“ Amen !” said another; and again a breathless silence 
followed, during which each spectator listened to hear if 
there might be any survivor of the wreck. At length 
one spoke. 

“There was a cry ?” he said. 

“It sounds like the wail of a child.” 

“From what direction does it come ?” 

« Just beneath the cliffs—but now I lose it.” 

“Hark! there it is again.” 

“ Aye! and it is a woman’s voice.” 

There was no doubt any longer that a living being 
was crying for succor from the foot of the cliffs, and a 
dozen lanterns were immediately lowered over the edge. 
The violence of the gale dashed them against the rocks 
and broke several, but the momentary light they shed on 
the scene below, revealed to the spectators a white figure 
which they knew at once to be that of a female, clinging 
to the rocks, and drenched with every wave. For an 
instant, and an instant only, by the light of a lantern 
lowered farther down’ the precipice, but almost imme- 
diately shattered to pieces, the face of the female had 
been seen cast upward in earnest supplication, and those 
who caught a momentary glimpse of it said that it was 
that of a young and beautiful girl But what could 
be done for her? The frenzy of the gale forbade any 
attempt to rescue her by descending the cliff; and it was 
certain that she could not live until morning exposed to 
the driving snow, the intense cold, the washing of the 
surf, and the fierce eddies of the gale around the preci- 
pice. The spectators looked at each other in dismay. 





And when, in a lull of the hurricane, that ery of agony 
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came again to their ears, a cold shiver ran through their 
frames. 

Meantime, the cliffs were becoming crowded with 
people, who, apprized of the wreck by the signal guns 
she had fired, poured forth from their houses to render 
what assistance was possible to the suflerers. A fire 
was soon kindled on the verge of the precipice, for, al- 
though at first the hissing snow-flakes almost extin- 
guished the flames, the efforts of the warm-hearted 
adventurers at length fanned the fire into vigorous 
existence, and the lurid volume streamed up steadily 
into the storm, or flared, to and fro, in the stronger putls 
of the tempest. As the fire flung its light across the 
countenances of the group which had gathered around 
it, there might be traced, in every face, an expression of 
the most anxious concern, while each spectator gazed out 
toward the ocean, striving to catch, through the fleecy 
storm, a sight of the wreck, or peered down cautiously 
over the edge of the cliff to discover the exact position 
of the sufferer below, and see whether or not any succor 
could be afforded her. During all this time persons had 
been arriving at the scene of disaster, bringing ropes, 
tackle, and other appliances by which aid might be ren- 
dered to the crew and passengers of the dismantled ship. 
At length the fire, fed by renewed fuel, blazed high up 
into the air, and flinging its ruddy blaze far and wide 
around, enabled the spectators to catch momentary 
gleams of the wreck. She appeared to be a ship of 
heavy tonnage, and had ran so high up on the rocks 
that she stuck there as if impaled, her stern falling off 
seaward, while her bows overhung the boiling vortex on 
the land side of the sharp rock on which she lay. The 
racking of the sea had by this time broken her hull in 
two, and the forward part, crowded with living beings, 
fell away into the gulf below, just as the ruddy blaze 
of the flames enabled the spectators to catch their first 
glimpse of the wreck. It was a heart-rending sight. At 
the very moment when the beacon fire informed the suf- 
ferers that succor was at hand, just when hope began 
again to brighten in their darkened bosoms, they were 
swept away into the raging vortex, powerless and hope- 
less, before the agonized eyes of those who were power- 
less as the victims! One wild shriek rose over all the 
uproar of the gale—and then a silence, if silence there 
could be amid that hurricane, fell on the scene. 

“God Almighty,” said the voice of the pastor of the 
neighboring village, “have mercy on their souls—surely 
he is the Lord, for the deep owneth his power !” 

That deep hush, unbroken save by this ejaculation, 
continued for several minutes, during which every eye 
was strained to detect, if possible, a single struggling 
form in the wild vortex below. But whether the faint- 
ness of the light forbade it, or whether the suflerers 
were confounded with the foam below, not a solitary 
living being was ever after seen of all those who had 
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stood on the forecastle of the wreck. Minute after 
minute elapsed, and still the spectators gazed curiously 
into the darkness, but, as the moments slipped away, 
hope grew fainter, until at length it ceased altogether. 
At length one spoke. ° 

“ There is not a soul left alive. Nor does there seem 
to be any one on the stern of the vessel. I fear the suf- 
ferer below is the sole survivor. Can nothing be done 
to rescue her ?” 

For several minutes there was no reply; but each 
person gazed into his neighbor’s face with a sad, hope- 
less look that told too plainly what was thought. Many 
shook their heads, and several turned away as if longer 
delay at the spot was useless. But, when the silence 
had reigned for some time, the young man who, in the 
inn, kad been the first to hear the signal gun, stepped 
out and said, 

“The only hope is in descending to her aid. I will 
try it with a rope—so help me God !” 

“It were madness,” said one. 

“You will never live to get half way down,” said 
another. 

“T cannot die in a holier cause,” answered the young 
man. 

“ Nobly spoken, my son,” said the pastor, “and may 
God be with you in your attempt. He who guided the 
children of Israel through the desert, and maintained the 
holy martyrs amid the fires of persecution will not desert 
us in this extremity.” 

The words of the venerable man had an invigorating 
effect on the listeners, and infused new hope into their 
bosoms. The tackle was speedily rigged, the fire was 
replenished, and then the adventurer stood on the edge 
of the cliff awaiting a lull in the gale. 

The attempt now to be made was one of the most 
perilous nature, and certain death would be sure to over- 
take the adventurer, if his nerve should fail him, or his 
path become immersed in darkness during his descent. 
The side of the precipice was nearly perpendicular, but 
it shelved in perhaps a few yards in its descent, while 
its surface was broken every where with fissures and 
jutting crags, against the latter of which a person de- 
scending its side with a rope would run a constant peril 
of being flung by the violence of the gale, oscillating the 
rope to and fro. The only possible means by which the 
foot of the precipice could be reached would be by the 
aid of a pole, used with a quick eye and steady nerve, 
to fend off the adventurer from the side of the cliff. 
Even in the day-time and during a calm the descent 
would have been an exploit that few persons would 
have coveted; but with a violent wind beating against 
the face of the cliff, and whirling in eddies around the 
broken surface, the attempt was productive almost cer- 
tainly of death, and only to be justified by the extreme 
necessity of the present occasion. Added to all this 





peril, however, was that of darkness, for although the 
fire on the edge of the cliff was vigorously maintained, 
the light of the flames shot out horizontally, or at least 
diagonally downward, so that the face of the precipice 
was only illumined by fitful gleams, and never wholly 
removed from shadow. How could a person descending 
the face of the cliff in this comparative darkness, guard 
himself with any certainty against the numerous jutting 
fragments of the rock !—or how could he, even if he 
should effect his own descent, ascend again to the edge 
of the cliff above with another person ? 

At length it was arranged that the young adventurer 
should descend at once by means of a rope, girt around 
his body, and made fast above, while another rope should 
accompany him down. Then if he reached the foot of 
the precipice in safety, cloaks and blankets would be 
lowered to him in order that the sufferer might be pro- 
tected, as much as possible, against the chilling blasts. 
When morning dawned, or earlier if the gale abated, an 
attempt was to be made to raise the sufferer to the top 
of the cliff by means of a chair and whip. 

Every thing having been arranged, the daring adven- 
turer seized a favorable opportunity during a full of the 
gale, and commenced his descent. The light of the fire 
as it shivered on the dark face of the precipice, and the 
wild whirlpool of foam below gave an ominous character 
to all around him; but his heart was a stranger to fear, 
and skilfully avoiding the jutting angles of the rock, he 
reached at length the foot of the cliff, and with a light 
bound springing over an intermediate chasm, stood by the 
side of the fugitive from the wreck. We shall not at- 
tempt to describe her emotions during the dizzy descent 
of the young man, nor the glad cry of joy with which 
she saw him landed on the rock to which she clung. 
She would have thrown herself at his feet, but he would 
not permit it. Raising her up, he said, 

“To God alone are our thanks due: let us pray to 
him that we may escape the peril which yet surrounds 
us, for I cannot conceal from you that the danger is 
still imminent, and I scarcely know how we can reach 
the top of the cliff. But droop not, for I have come to 
save you or die with you!” 

The fugitive raised her grateful eyes to the young 
man, and he then saw, for the first time, that she was a 
young girl, apparently about seventeen, and of unusual 
loveliness. Even now, with her dress all drenched with 
spray, and the salt foam intermingled with the tresses of 
her dishevelled hair, her beauty was so startling that the 
young’ adventurer could scarcely repress an exclamation 
of rapturous admiration, and he felt that he could dare 
the same danger a thousand times, to win another such 
grateful glance from the dark eyes of the lovely stranger. 
But the exposed situation of the rock on which they 
stood—for every wave dashed the cold spray over them 
—soon recalled him to the necessity of providing a place 
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of shelter for his companion until means should be found 
to raise her to the summit of the cliff. With great diffi- 
culty, and aided by the rope from above, he succeeded 
in elevating her to a narrow shelf of the rock some ten feet 
higher up the face of the cliff, where, however exposed 
to the driving sleet and the impetuosity of the wind, she 
would at least be safe from the showers of foam that de- 
luged the rock below. 

“Oh! can I ever sufficiently thank you?” said the 
grateful girl, “ your kindness may be in vain—but God 
will bless you!” 

Her companion made no reply, but as he looked at 
her shivering form, he saw that her exposure had almost 
exhausted her, and that it was wit an effort that she 
had spoken. ' 

« Droop not, dear lady,” he said, “I see that they are 
lowering down cloaks in which to wrap yourself, and 
keep out this pitiless storm. If we can only sustain 
ourselves here for an hour longer we can reach the 
summit. The gale must lull by that time.” 

She made no arwer except by a desponding shake 
of her head. The bundle was by this time swinging 
overhead, and watching a chance, her companion suc- 
ceeded in catching and disentangling it from the rope. 
He now busied himself in wrapping up the form of the 
chilled and exhausted girl, and, for a while, she revived; 
but it soon became evident that her fragile constitution 
was giving way under her sufferings. This the young 
man saw with agony. Oh! how he wished that the 
ledge on which they stood could have afforded them a 
fire, how he prayed that the storm would abate in order 
that she might be raised to the summit of the cliff. 
Happily he had provided himself, ere he began his de- 


scent with restoratives, and these he now applied freely | 


to the sinking girl in his arms. He clasped her small 
fair hand, he made her drink of the life-giving liquid, he 
besought her to attempt to walk to and fro, supported 
by him, on the narrow ledge of rock on which they 
stood. By these efforts he succeeded in partially revi- 
ving her, and, at the end of half an hour, saw with a joy 
unspeakable that the tempest had begun to lull and in 
a few minutes as if miraculously the snow ceased and 
the wind died almost wholly away. The youth now 
gave the signal to those above, and soon saw the chair 
descending. How he trembled with eagerness, during 
the minutes that elapsed ere it reached the rock, lest the 
gale should burst forth with renewed fury. At length 
the chair swung on the ledge where they stood. Not a 
moment was to be lost. Exhorting his companion to 
rally her energies for this last effort, he lashed her firmly 
in her seat, and seizing the rope by which the ascent of 
the chair was to be guided, gave the signal. The at- 
tempt was perilous to the last degree, but they knew 
that it was the only chance for life left. With tearful 
eyes his companion took leave of him, but he assuming 
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a cheerfulness he scarcely felt, bid her retain her presence 
of mind, and all would go well. 

“Oh! it is only for you I fear now. How can you 
reach the summit when there will be no one below to 
guide your ascent?” 

“The God who preserved me once, will preserve me, 
if he sees fit, again. Ere ten minutes I shall be safe at 
your side.” 

With a beating heart the young man gazed at the 
dizzy course of the chair, and once or twice he trembled 
violently as he saw it, despite all he could do, swinging 
in dangerous proximity to a jutting rock. At length he 
beheld it reach the level of the cliff—he saw it grasped 
by two or three strong arms—it was drawn inward— 
and then he knew that his late companion was safe. 
We will not analyze his feelings at that moment, but 
they were certainly as deep as if he had known that 
lovely creature during a long life-time—so true is it that 
an hour of fearful peril spent together, breaks down 
barriers betwixt two hearts which otherwise it might 
take years to remove. 

In a few minutes the rope again descended, and the 
young adventurer, by incredible exertions reached the 
summit of the cliff, without injury. The moment his 
feet touched the cliff a dozen hands grasped his own, and 
a long loud shout of enthusiastic welcome pealed to the 
sky. But the first thing his eve sought was the rescued 
girl, who, deaf to every entreaty, had watched from the 
top of the cliff until she saw her preserver safe. Then 
she fell back exhausted into the arms of a kind-hearted 
dame, who had left her home and hurried to the rocks 
the instant she heard that the sufferer under the cliff was 
a woman. 


The rescued girl proved to be a young lady, the 


| daughter of an opulent merchant in a neighboring city, 


who was returning from her education in Europe with 
her governess. Her preserver was a naval officer, a 
lieutenant in the revenue cutter, which, but a few days 
before, had run into the little roadstead, a mile or two 
from the scene of the wreck. It was in endeavoring to 
make that anchorage that the ill-fated ship had come 
ashore, when of all her freight only this fair girl had 
been saved. 

Need we recount the gratitude of the father when his 
only child was placed in his arms? Need we say how 
often that child thought of her preserver, or how the 
young lieutenant found her at length necessary to his 
happiness? The grateful father deemed it the happiest 
day of his life when he placed his daughter’s hand in 
that of her preserver, and gave her away at the altar to 
one who, by risking his life for her when she was 
a stranger to him, had proved that he would be a pro- 
tector to her in after life when she was known and 
loved. 
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THE SONG WRITERS OF AMERICA. 


Porsy is the daughter of the gods. The divinest 
faculty of man is the gift of song. If there is any thing 
that links us to the angels it is our longing fag supernal 
beauty—a longing which we seek to gratify in music, in 
painting, in earthly loveliness, but most of all in poetry. 
To appease this wild thirst for things brighter than are 
afforded by our present state of existence, we invest 
mortal beings with the attributes of the celestial world, 
surrounding them with a beauty which is a part of the 
cherubims, and dignifying them with a purity that blooms 
only by the rivers of Paradise. To the eye of the poet 
the commonest things of life have a loveliness greater 
than the loveliest things of earth to the eye of the unin- 
spired. His own glorious spirit bathes every thing he 
looks upon in an effulgence like that which the arch- 
angel’s countenance sheds around whatever he beholds. 
There is not a leaf that rustles in the wood, nor a wave 
that sparkles in the sun, nor a bird that sings in the 
thicket, nor a flower that lifts its face to the summer 
sky and smiles, but is not to the poet more beautiful 
than the most glorious visions are to the mere “ hewer 
of wood and drawer of water” of earth. A ripple, a 
dew-drop, the tinkle of a waterfall, the song of a child 
at play in the woods, a star, a passing bird, whatever 
there is of this world to gladden the hear: of man with 
glimpses of supernal beauty, stirs ten thousand fine chords 
in the bosom of the poet, and makes all time tremulous 
with a strain that vibrates throughout nature, and for 
aught we know, may reach into eternity itself. He, 
who has the faculty of song, carries with him a safe- 
guard against the ills of this life. He has wings given 
to him to soar above all that is mean in earth, and, it is 
his own fault if ever he soils his plumage, or fails to 
drink, far up in the illimitable ether, the dew wept by 
the stars. God made man for immortality, and though 
he has allotted us our first home here, it is only that we 
may deserve our heritage by spurning the dross of earth 
and winging our way above. And Poesy is our mistress 
to bid us fix our eyes on heaven, and plume ourselves 
for the fligitt. 

Where are the poets of old? Their mortal bodies 
sleep by the shores of Greece, on the hills of Italy, in 
the quiet minsters of our fatherland ; but their souls are 
still with us, in those immortal works, which they have 
left behind. Hear you not the blind old man of Scio, 
as he was heard of yore in the cities of Greece, speaking 
in the self same tones as when he thrilled the sons of 
the A®acides with their ancestors’ deeds? Underneath 
his loved foliage have we sat for hours with the Bard of 
Mantua, listening to the silver melody of his pipe, as he 
recited the sacking of Ilium, or lamented over the melan- 
choly love of Dido. Oh! have you not heard Petrarch 
sing of Laura? Have you not felt with Dante the 
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shaggy sides of Lucifer? You have walked with Mil- 
ton hand in hand along the flowery banks of Eden, 
or gazed breathlessly down into the lake of fire where 
writhed Satan and his hosts. With Rosalind we have 
roamed the forest of Ardennes. We have seen the 
unspotted Imogen asleep in her chamber which her 
holy breath perfumed. We have heard the midnight 
terrors of Richard, have seen the horror-struck Macbeth, 
have spoken as Hamlet spoke with a visitant from the 
tomb. We have soared with Ariel to the skies. And 
with the blind old man we have heard the harps before 
the eternal throne, and seen the gleaming of the white 
wings of angels, and the robes of the redeemed: and 
long ages after we@re dead the world will still hear the 
divine music of the poets, and catch glimpses of Para- 
dise from the calm, ineffable faces of these prophets of 
God. Poesy comes from the skies and is eternal. 

The song-writer is as much a poet as the composer of 
an epic, and, in his peculiar department, may evince an 
equal genius. The nobility of sentiment, the beauty of 
the imagery, the finish and purity of the style which 
constitute the merits of the epic are essential to the 
song; and the true. poet will infuse them into the lyric 
as fully and triumphantly as into a longer poem. Genius 
bathes whatever it touches with glory. It matters not 
whether Apollo sweeps his own celestial lyre, or touches 
the rude fibres of the shell on the sea-shore ; he brings 
music alike from either; for it is the fingers of the god 


| and not the instrument in which the harmony resides. 


In judging of a song, therefore, we must not abate one 
whit the rigid canons by which we judge an epic: in- 
deed if either requires the higher polish it is the song, 
just as in painting, the lines of a miniature ought to be 
more exquisitely pencilled than those of a full length 
portrait. The great old masters have left us nothing 
which is not as elaborately finished in its detail as it is 
simple in its general effect. 

The song-writers of our country are but little, if at all 
inferior to those of England. We have no Shakspeare, 
nor Milton, nor Spencer; but we have our Herrick and 
our Waller. We number among our sons many who 
have asserted for themselves a high station in the sacer- 
dotal throng, and who have waited at the altar in robes 
only less resplendent than those of the high priests of 
Poesy. Noble and worthy are these children of our 
common country, and long shall they be held in remem- 
brance among us. To some have been given the highest 
powers of song, and sweetly have they sung far up and 
out of sight in heaven. On others a less beatific inspi- 
ration has descended, and they have warbled their lays 
along the hedge-rows, and by the sedgy margins of 
streams. But all have had more or less of the divine 
faculty, have given us brighter or dimmer glimpses of 
Paradise, have lifted our souls above the littlenesses and 
sorrows of this world, and thrilled it with celestial sights 
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WORLD OF FASHION. 


and sounds. To spend an hour with roe Sonc-Wat- 
rers oF America is to hold delightful communion with 
some of the sweetest ministers unto Poesy. From a 
crowd of lyrics on our table we shall select a few of the 
most choice. 

Foremost in the group, both on account of its merit 
and the period at which it was written, we quote the 
exquisite song of Dr. Shaw. This gentleman died in 
1809, and the song that follows was written many years 
before. It has touches in it that equal Shakspeare, and 
is, perhaps, surpassed by few lyrics of the kind in the 
language. 


Wuo has robb'd the ocean cave, 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue? 
Who from India’s distant wave, 
For thee, those pearly treasures drew?! 
Who, from yonder orient sky, 
Stole the morning of thine eye? 


Thousand charms, thy form to deck, 
For sea, and earth, and air are torn ; 
Roses bloom — thy cheek, 
On thy breath their fragrance borne. 
Guard thy bosom from the day, 
Lest thy snows should melt away. 


But one charm remains behind, 
Which mute earth can ne’er impart ; 
Nor in ocean wilt thou find, } 
Nor in the circling air a heart: 
Fairest, wouldst thou perfect be, 
Take, O take that heart from me. 


This, however, is the only song of high merit written 
by Dr. Shaw, and as a song-writer he is decidedly infe- 
rior to Pinkney, who, by his fertility as well as by the 
high merit of his songs, has raised himself to a pinnacle 
where, as yet, he sits without a rival. Pinkney died in 
1828, at the early age of twenty-six, but he has left 
behind him several pieces which will, if possible, outlive 
the language. He had much of the exquisite simplicity 
and high finish combined—that rare union of the two 
highest merits of a song—which distinguished the old 
writers. Few poets have equalled Pinkney in their 
lighter pieces. Here is one of remarkable simplicity, 
yet, when you come to examine it, how elaborate in 
every part. Mark how exquisite is the turn of the sen- 
timent—and yet with what an easy grace it is managed! 


SONG. 


WE break the glass, whose sacred wine, 
To some beloved health we drain. 
Lest future pledges, less divine, 
Should e’er the hallow’d toy profane ; 
And thus I broke a heart that pour'd 
Its tide of feelings out for thee, 
In draughts, by after-times deplored, 
Yet dear to memory. 


But still the old, impassion’d ways 
And habits of my mind remain, 
And still unhappy light displays 


And stil] it looks as when the hours 
Went by like flights of singing birds, 

Or that soft chain of spoken flowers, 
And airy gems—thy words. 


There is a very fine song of five stanzas, entitled “ A 
Health,” but it must give place to that most beautiful of 
all Pinkney’s shorter poems, “A Picture Song.” We 
know of no song of equal length, written by any Ame- 
rican poet, which can at all compare with this inimitable 
piece ; and we might search long among the writings of 
England’s sweetest bards before we could discover any 
thing to equal it. 


A PICTURE SONG. 


How may this little tablet feign 
The features of a face, 

Which o’er informs with loveliness, 
Its proper share of space ; 

Or human hands on ivory, 
Enable us to see 

The charms, that all must wonder at. 
Thou work of gods in thee! 


But yet, methinks, that sunny smile 
Familiar stories tells, 

And I should know those placid eyes, 
Two shaded crystal wells; 

Nor can my soul, the limner’s art 
Attesting with a sigh, 

Forget the blood that deck’d thy cheek, 
As rosy clouds the sky. 


They could not semble what thou art, 
~ Mt excellent than fair, 

As soft as sleep or pity is, 
And pure as mountain-air ; 

But here are common, earthly hues, 
To such an aspect wrought, 

That none, save thine, can seem so like 
The beautiful of thought. 


The song I sing, thy likeness like, 
Is painful mimicry 

Of something better, which is now 
A memory to me, 

Who have upon life’s frozen sea 
Arrived the icy spot, 

Where man’s magnetic feelings show 
Their guiding task forgot. 


The sportive hopes, that used to chase 
Their shifting shadows on, 

Like children playing in the sun, 
Are gone—tforever gone ; 

And on a careless, sullen peace, 
My double-fronted mind, 

Like Janus when his gates were shut, 
Looks forward and behind. 


Apo.to placed his harp, of old, 
A while upon a stone, 

Which has resounded since, when struck, 
A breaking harp-string’s tone ; 

And thus my heart, though wholly now, 
From early softness free, 

If touch’d, will yield the music yet, 
It first received of thee. 


We cannot dismiss Pinkney without giving place to 
his “Serenade,” a song which is only not faultless, be- 
cause it is so studded with beauties, so crowded with 





Thine image chamber’d in my brain, 


brilliants, that the eye is dazzied in contemplating it, 
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and would fain have a momentary relief by gazing on 
something less splendid. 


SERENADE. 


Look out upon the stars, my love, 
And shame them with thine eyes, 
On which, than on the lights above, 
There hang more destinies. 
Nights beauty is the harmony 
Of blending shades and light; 
Then, lady, up,—look out, and be 
A sister to the night!— 


< not !~-thine image wakes for aye 
ithin my watching breast : 
Sleep not!—from her soft sleep should fly, 
Who robs all hearts of rest. 
Nay, lady, from thy slumbers break, 
And make this darkness gay 
With looks, whose brightness well might make 
Of darker nights a day. 

In direct contrast to Pinkney, let us take up Charles 
Fenno Hoffman. This gentleman has written many 
fine songs, and seems to have written them much as 
Pinkney wrote his, for both writers evince artistic skill 
to a high degree in their lyrics. But Pinkney has 
soared to a height to which Hoffman has yet to aspire. 
The former has nearly, some would say altogether at- 
tained that point in art where art seems nature; and 
accordingly, united to much ornateness in detail, we have 
as the general effect, in Pinkney’s songs, a chaste and 
severe simplicity. As Demosthenes was to other orators 
so is Pinkney to other song writers. Hoffman, on the 
contrary, betrays his art in every line; and although 
there is a freedom in his songs as if they were written 
con amore, yet that freedom walks in jewelled apparel, 
and regulates her steps according to the last lesson of 
the dancing master. There is no such thing as simpli- 
city in Hoffman’s songs. They are all “sparkling and 
bright” as the wine he loves to commemorate, or the 
bright eyes it is his delight to extol. He resembles 
Moore in many things, but we question if he produces 
his songs with the labor and time of his master. Hoff- 
man has caught his style from reading the “Irish Melo- 
dies,” rather than the songs of Herrick, and he writes 
unconsciously after the more bastard style of the former. 
There is too much obtrusive epigrammatic turn, too much 
mock sentiment, too much of what we should call bal- 
derdash about the songs of Hoffman. Yet he has writ- 
ten many fine lyrics. In some of his better moments 
he has soared to the atmosphere of Waller, but he has 
soon returned with drooping and weary wing. We like 
best those of his lyrics which relate to war and wine—in 
his songs to the other sex he speaks after too mincing 
a fashion. But for the songs. And first we will give 
one of his gayest. 

SPARKLING AND BRIGHT. 
SPARKLING and bright in liquid light 
Does the wine our goblets gleam in, 


With hue as red as the 
Which 9 bee would choose to dream in. 
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Then fill to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleeting 

As bubbles tbat swim on the beaker’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


O! if Mirth might arrest the flight 
Of Time through Life’s dominions, 
We here a while would now beguile 
The graybeard of his pinions, 
To drink to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleetin 
As bubbles that swim on the Caper brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


But since delight can’t tempt the wight, 
Nor fond regret delay him, 
Nor Love himself can hold the elf, 
Nor sober Friendship stay him, 
We'll drink to-night with hearts as light, 
To loves as gay and fleetin; 
As bubbles that swim on the Teaher’s brim, 
And break on the lips while meeting. 


After a song on wine what is more appropriate than 
one on war: and here is “The Myrtle and Steel.” 


THE MYRTLE AND STEEL. 


One bumper yet, gallants, at parting, 
One toast ere we arm for the fight; 
Fill round, each to her he loves dearest— 
"T is the last he may pledge her, to-night. 
Think of those who of old at the banquet 
Did their weapons in garlands conceal, 
The patriot heroes who hallowed 
The entwining of myrtle and steel! 
Then hey for the myrtle and steel, 
Then ho for the myrtle and steel, 
Let every true blade that e’er loved a fair maid, 
Fill round to the myrtle and steel! 


’T is in moments like this, when each bosom 

With its highest-toned feeling is warm, 
» Like the music that’s said from the ocean 

To rise ere the gathering storm, 

That her image around us should hover, 
Whose name, though our lips ne’er reveal, 

We may breathe mid the foam of a bumper, 
As we drink to the myrtle and steel, 
Then hey for the myrtle and steel, 
Then ho for the myrtle and steel, 

Let every true blade that e’er loved a fair maid, 
Fill round to the myrtle and steel! 


Now mount, for our a is ringing 
To marshal the host for the fray, 
Where pevewty our banner is flinging 
Its folds o’er the battle-array ; 
Ye gallants—one t—1 ’ 
hen your sabres the death-blow would deal, 
That Mercy wears her shape who's cherish’d 
By lads of the myrtle and steel. 
n hey for the myrtle and steel, 
Then ho for the myrtle and steel, | 
Let every true blade that e’er loved a fair maid, 
Fill round to the myrtle and steel! 


We were about to pass on, but we will give one 
more; and let it be “ Rosalie Clare’—a friend beside 
us insisting that it is one of the finest of Hoffman's 
songs. It sounds to us too much a /a Lochinvar. 





ROSALIE CLARE. 


Wuo owns not she's peerless, who calls her not fair, 
Who questions the beauty of RosaLre CLarr? 

Let him saddle his courser and spur to the field, 

And, pagers alge cage in proof, he must perish or yield : 
For no gallant can splinter, no charger may dare 

The lance that is couch’d for peang Wena CLARE. 
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When goblets are flowing, and wit at the board 

Sparkles high, while the blood of the red grape is pour'd, 
And fond wishes for fair ones around offer'd up 

From each lip that is wet with the dew of the cup, 

What name on the brimmer floats oftener there, 

Or is whisper’d more warmly, than Rosauie Ciare? 


They may talk of the land of the olive and vine, 

Of the maids of the Ebro, the Arno, or Rhine ; 

Of the houris that gladden the East with their smiles, 
Where the sea’s studded over with green summer isles ; 
But what flower of far-away clime can compare 

With the blossom of ours—bright Rosatie CLare? 


Who owns not she’s peerless, who calls her not fair? 
Let him meet but the glances of Rosatie Care! 

Let him list to her voice, let him gaze on her form, 
And if, seeing and hearing, his soul do not warm, 

Let him go breathe it out in some less happy air 

Than that which is bless’d by sweet Rosatie CLarRe. 


Gen. Morris has a wide spread popularity as a song 
writer ; but in all the higher elements of the vocation he 
is inferior to Hoffman, and immeasurably below Pink- 
ney. His most favorite songs have won fame more on 
account of the theme chosen by the poet, or from the 
music to which they were linked, than because of 
their literary merit. “ Woodman spare that Tree!” is 
a familiar instance in support of our remark. Still the 
songs of Gen. Morris are highly meritorious, and perhaps 
oftener found in our parlors than those of more literary 
worth. One of the most spirited of his songs is “ Land 
Ho!” 

Lanp uo! 
Fit high the brimmer!—the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night : 
The cold, cheerless ocean in safety we 've pass’d, 
And the warm, genial earth glads our vision at last ; 
In the land of the stranger true hearts we shall find, 
To soothe us in absence of those left behind. 


Then fill high the brimmer! the land is in sight, 
We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night? 


Fill high the brimmer!—till morn we ’ll remain, 
Then P vee in the hope to meet one day agai 


ain, 
Round the hearth-stone of home, in the land of our birth, 
The holiest spot on the face of the earth! 

Dear country! our thoughts are more constant to thee 
Than the steel to the star or the stream to the sea. 

Then fill up the brimmer! the land is in sight, 

We'll be happy, if ne¥er again, boys, to-night! 


Fill high the brimmer!—the wine-sparkles rise 

Like tears, from the fountain of joy, to the eyes! 

May rain-drops that fall from the storm-clouds of care, 
Melt away in the sun-beaming smiles of the fair! 
Drink deep to the chime of nautical bells, 

To woman,—Gop bless her, wherever she dwells! 
Then fill high the brimmer! the land is in sight, 

We'll be happy, if never again, boys, to-night! 

We must hurry on, however, for to enumerate all 
the popular songs of Gen. Morris would exclude his 
cotemporaries from a place in our gallery. 

We come now to the “Florence Vane” of P. P. 
Coke. Beautiful exceedingly is this song, as a dew- 
drop in the bosom of the violet, and lovelier and more 
false than the Aphrodite must have been she who inspired 
it. It lingers in our memory with a strange tenacity, as 
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if it were some strain, “once heard in heaven, now 
heard again.” 
FLORENCE VANE. 


I Loven thee long and dearly, 
Florence Vane ; 

My life’s bright dream and early 
Hath come again ; 

I renew, in my fond vision, 
My heart's dear pain, 

My hopes and thy derision, 
Florence Vane. 


The ruin, lone and hoary, 
he ruin old 

Where thou didst hark my story, 
At even told,— 

That spot—the hues Elysian 
Of sky and plain— 

I treasure in my vision, 
Florence Vane. 


Thou wast lovelier than the roses 
In their prime ; 

Thy voice excell’d the closes 
Of sweetest rhyme ; 

Thy heart was as a river 
Without a main. 

Would I had loved thee never, 
Florence Vane! 


But, fairest, coldest, wonder! 
Thy glorious clay 

Liecth the green sod under— 
Alas, the day! 

And it boots not to remember 
Thy disdain— 

To quicken love's pale ember, 
Florence Vane. 


The lilies of the valley 
By young graves weep, 

The daisies love to dally 
Where maidens sleep ; 

May their bloom, in beauty vying, 
Never wane 

Where thine earthly part is lying, 
Florence Vane! 


Woodworth’s “ Bucket,” (it is the best thing he has 
written) is known from the highlands of Aroostok to the 
lagunes of Louisiana. We need scarcely quote a song 
so extensively known. Often have we heard it away off 
in some quiet valley of the mountain, where strangers 
are rarely seen. A lyric which can thus penetrate into 
the hearts of the people is one of high merit in its way, 
although it may not be distinguished by all that exquisite 
finish which will commend it to the man of taste, and 
ensure it immortality. And in this song it is its truth 
to nature which has made it such a favorite. Who 
cannot recall thé fidelity of these lines ! 


THE BUCKET. 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my @hildhood! 
When fond recollection presents them to view ; 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep tangled wild wood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it, 
The bridge, and the rock where the cataract fell ; 

The cot of my father, the dairy-house nigh it, 
And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the well. 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-cover’d bucket which hung in the well. 
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That moss-cover'd vessel I hail as a treasure, 
For often at noon, when return’d from the field, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
The purest and sweetest that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it with hands that were glowing, 
How quick to the white pebbled bottom it fell, 
Then soon with the emblem of truth oveyiowing, 
And dripping with coolness, it rose from the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 
The moss-cover'd bucket arose from the well. 


How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it, 
As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips; 
Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to leave it, 
Though fill'd with the nectar that Juprrer sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will intrusively swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation, 
And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well. 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The moss-cover'd bucket which hangs in his well. 


F. W. Thomas is better known as a novelist than as 
a song-writer; but if success is any guarantee of merit, 
the experiment he has made in the latter department 
would warrant farther essays. His song “’T is said that 
Absence conquers Love,” was pronounced by the pub- 
lisher the most popular lyric he had ever issued. Thomas 
has since written other songs, but their success has not 
as yet been so decisive. After all, the sentiment of this 
favorite lyric has been the true secret of its popularity. 


"TIS SAID THAT ABSENCE CONQUERS LOVE. 


*T 1s said that absence conquers love! 
But, O! believe it not; 

I’ve tried, alas! its power to prove, 
But thou art not forgot. 

Lady, though fate has bid us part, 
Yet still thou art as dear, 

As fix’d in this devoted heart 
As when I clasp’d thee here, 


I plunge into the busy crowd, 
And smile to hear thy name ; 

And yet, as if I thought aloud, 
They know me still the same. 

And when the wine-cup passes round, 
I toast some other fair,— 

But when I ask my heart the sound, 
Thy name is echo'd there. 


And when some other name I learn, 
And try to whisper love. 

Still will my heart to thee return, 
Like the returning dove. 

In vain! I never can forget, 
And would-not be forgot ; 

For I must bear the same regret, 
Whate’er may be my lot. 


E’en as the wounded bird will seek 
Its favorite bower to die, 

So, lady, I would hear thee speak, 
And yield my parting sigh. 

"T js said that absence conquers love! 

t, O, believe it not; 

I've tried, alas! its power to prove, 

But thou art not forgot. 


Hewitt is a favorite song-writer, and his “ Minstrel’s 
Return from the War,” which is generally attributed to 
a foreign source, is certainly a fine lyric. Notwithstand- 
ing it is so extensively known we give it here. 
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THE MINSTREL RETURNED FROM THE WAR. 


Tue minstrel return’d from the war, 
With spirits as buoyant as air, 
And thus on his tuneful guitar, 
He sung in the bower of his fair, 
“The noise of the battle is over; 
The bugle no more ealls to arms, 
A soldier no more, but a lover, 
I bend to the power of thy charms, 
Oh! lady, fair lady, I'm thine ; 
I bend to the magie of beauty ; 
Tho’ the banner and helmet are mine, 
Yet love calls the seldier to duty.” 


The minstrel his suit warmly pressed ; 
She blush’d, sighed and hung down her head ; 

Till conquer'd, she fell on his breast, 
And thus to the happy youth said: 

“The bugle shall part us, love, never ; 
My bosom thy pillow shall be, 

Till death tears thee from me forever ; 
Still faithful, Ill perish with thee, 

Sweet lady, fair lady, I’m thine, 
I bend to the magic of beauty ; 

Tho’ the banner and helmet are mine, 
Yet love calls the soldier to duty.” 


But fame called the youth to the field ; 
His banner waved high o’er his head ; 

He gave his guitar for a shield, 
And soon oy lay low with the dead ; 

While she, o'er her young hero bending, 
Received his expiring adieu ; 

“IT die whilst my country defending, 
But I die to my lady love true.” 

“Oh, death!” then she cried, “I am thine; 
I tear off the roses of beauty ; 

The grave of my hero is mine, 
For he died true to love and to duty!” 


Hill’s “ Leila” is a very beautiful song, but it has an 
unfortunate resemblance to Pinkney’s “ Health”—an 
instance, to speak in a paradox, of the strength or weak- 
ness of Mr. Hill’s memory, we care not which. Were 
it not for this plagiarism we should speak in terms of 
unqualified praise of “ Leila.” 


LEILA. 


When first you look upon her face 
You little note beside 

The timidness which still betrays 
The beauties it would hide ; 

But, one by one, they loek out from 
Her blushes and her eyes: 

And still the last the loveliest, 
Like stars from twilight skies. 


And thoughts go sporting thro’ her mind, 
ike children among flowers: 

And deeds of gentle goodness are 
The measure of her hours. 

In soul or face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven, 

But like the rainbow, seems tho’ born 
Of Earth, a part of Heaven. 


So thickly do the songs of our poets crowd on us that 
we are almost dazzled by the continuous splendor of the 
sight. Our soul dissolves beneath the unceasing music 
of their lyrics. We must give up the task, although 
many fine songs remain yet behind. But these we 
must defer to another occasion. C. 
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THE UNKNOWN PORTRAIT. 


BY MRS, M. V. SPENCER, 


CHAPTER I. 
2 


“How beautiful!” involuntarily exclaimed Edward 
Moreton, as he paused by a portrait at the annual exhi- 
bition of the 

It was the portrait of a young and beautiful girl, 
painted in a style that was worthy of the old masters. 
She could not have been more than eighteen, for her 
face still wore that expression of sunny girlish happiness, 
which a few years’ contact with the world changes into 
a more sedate, but not perhaps less lovely expression. 
The artist had handled his subject admirably, so that, at 
first, the eye saw only the face of the young girl, although 
on a closer scrutiny you noticed that she held a rose to 
her bosom, and that the drapery, hands and other minu- 
tie of the picture were delineated with surpassing skill. 
But it was the face, after all, which riveted the attention. 
Beautiful indeed was that t beautiful as a 
dream of heaven: The eyes were large and dark, and 
shone on you from the depths of h€r pure soul with an 
expression of the most winning softness. The hair was 
of the darkest brown, modestly curtained on either side 
of the face, and apparently gathered up behind into a 
Grecian knot. The forehead was smooth and polished 
like marble, and the chin and throat as delicately chis- 
elled as if a Canova had modelled them. The whole 
character of the face was thateof loveliness in its most 
winning form. Moreton stood, for a minute entranced, 
drinking in the beauty of that angelic face. At length 
he turned to the catalogue, eager to see to whom the 
portrait belonged. The artist’s name was a new one, 
but the picture was for sale. Again Moreton turned to 
the portrait, and gazed on that bewitching face. Strange 
emotions took possession of his soul as he looked. Was 
he in love, and with a portrait? Whatever was the 
character of his feefings, an ungovernable curiosity to 
learn who the original might be took possession of him, 
and he determined to see the artist, and learn something 
of this beautiful unknown. But when he applied to 
the door-keeper to ascertain the artist’s residence, he was 
informed that the painter had gone to Europe since the 
completion of the portrait, and that no one could tell 
who had been the original. 

“There has been a general enquiry,” said the door- 
keeper, “ but no one knows. ‘The artist was always a 
reserved man, and lived in New York. He took great 
care with this picture: I rather think it’s altogether an 
ideal face.” 

Disappointed in his enquiries, Moreton was about 
turning away when he recollected that the picture was 
for sale, and resolving to possess himself of it, whether 
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the portrait was an ideal or a real one, he soon agreed 
for the price. 

“The picture will be sent home,” said the door- 
keeper, “as soon as the exhibition closes. I congratu- 
late you on having become the owner of the finest piece 
this year on the walls,” 

It was strange what an ungovernable passion for that 
picture took possession of Moreton! Daily he visited 
the exhibition and spent hours before the portrait, gazing 
on it as a worshipper gazes on the face of a saint. To 
his eye, indeed, that countenance was the impersonation 
of all loveliness, and he never tired of looking on the 
smooth pearly cheek, on the white and classic forehead, 
on the bold sweep of the pencilled brows, and on those 
dark deep eyes so full of all the finest and holiest sus- 
ceptibilities of woman. Awake or in his dreams that 
face was before him. Often, when far away, he would 
shut his eyes to call up to his imagination more forcibly 
that glorious countenance; and then would he dream, in 
many a wild reverie, of the possibility of meeting, at some 
future day, the living counterpart to this face. And 
when, at length, the picture came home, he would sit 
for hours, all unconscious of what was going on around 
him, gazing on the portrait. He seemed to live for 
nothing else. In that picture he saw expressed the 
ideal beauty for which he had thirsted from a boy; and 
he secretly determined that he would discover the ori- 
ginal, if indeed one there was, or die worshipping a 
shadow. But all his efforts were unavailing. The 
artist had died soon after reaching Europe, and the 

tter of enquiry which Moreton had sent was returned 
unopened. No one of his acquaintance had ever seen 
a face bearing the slightest resemblance to the portrait. 
Moreton’s friends, at length, began to regard him as 
suffering under a monomania on this point, and his per- 
severing enquiries met thereafter only a pitying shake of 
the head or a contemptuous laugh. 


CHAPTER It. 


In one of our eastern cities, on a cold and s:owy 
winter night, a little group might have been seen gath- 
ered around the flickering embers of a fire, in a crazy 
tenement on the outskirts of the town. A somewhat 
aged lady, and a boy about ten years old, sat in front of 
the chimney-place. The third individual was a young 
girl, who might have numbered twenty years. She sat 
on a low stool, on one side of the fire, holding a piece 
of needle-work close to the dying embers, a8 if she was 
endeavoring to sew by their feeble light. ‘The face of 
that young girl was one of extraordinary beauty. The 
eyes were dark and full; the brow had the whiteness 
of Parian marble; and the thick brown tresses were 
modestly curtained down either side of her face and 
gathered up in a knot behind. Her attire, though clean 
and neat, was of the coarsest character, as were also the 
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garments of the elder lady and the boy. The two latter, 
however, were far more warmly clad than the girl, al- 
though—God knows!—none of them were sufficiently 
protected from the keen, biting blasts, that whirling 
around the rickety tenement, found an entrafice through 
every cranny, and eddied the fading fire to and fro, 

“Have you, not done yet, Alice?” said the elder lady, 
in a sad tone, “you surely cannot work longer by this 
light without injuring your eyes, and if they are spoiled 
our last resource is gone.” 

“Fear not, mother,” said the daughter in a cheerful 
voice, but without looking up from her needle, “I will 
take care not to hurt my sight. A few stitches and it 
will be done.” 

The mother heaved a gentle sigh, and a tear stole 
quietly down her cheek. She did not wipe it away lest 
her daughter might see the gesture ; but the crystal drop 
fell on the cheek of the boy who knelt at his parent’s 
feet. 

“Oh! mother,” he said, “ what would I not give if I 
was a man; for then you and Alice would not have to 
work this way ; but I would support you. How many 
years, mother, will it be before I shall be a man?” 

The mother’s heart was full, and the agitation of the 
sister, as the boy thus spoke, might be seen from the 
nervous velocity with which she plied the needle. But 
neither could trust themselves to speak. The boy saw 
all this, and did not press the question, although for a 
minute he looked curiously from one to the other. At 
length, however, he spoke again. 

“TI hope I shall be a man soon, for then I will 
rich, and you and Alice, mother, shall live with me in a 
nice house in the country like the one we used to live 
in—you remember it, don’t you, dear mother? oh! it 
was so beautiful. How I used to chase the butterflies 
over the green fields, and fish in the creek, or hunt wild 
flowers in the wood for sister’s hair—were we not all 
happy, then? Don’t cry, mother,” for, by this time, 
the tears of the parent were falling thick and fast, “ for 
some of these days I will get rich, and we will go back 
to the old place again.” 

That little family, as the words of the prattler indi- 
cated, had once seen better days. The father of it had 
been a prosperous merchant, and the world rightly re- 
puted nim to be rich. Mr. Beckett lived in a style 
commensurate with his wealth. He had a town and 
country-house, kept his carriage, and indulged himself 
and family in all the elegances, nay, luxuries of life; 
and a more happy family did net exist for each other in 
all this wide country. But at length there came one 
of those convulsions in the commercial world which 
periodically appear, producing a devastation which is 
looked upon afterward, as we would look on the path of 
a hurricane, when ruin has followed it on every hand. 


THE LADY'S 


Severat extensive houses, which were debtors to him for 
a large amount, failed, and in their ruin dragged him 
down with them. The blow killed him. Unable to 
behold the utter loss of his fortune, to contemplate the 
poverty to which his darling wife and children were 
reduced, he pined aWay, suffering his misfortunes to 
brood on his spirit, until finally he took sick and died. 
His poor wife nearly sank under the loss of her husband, 
although she kad borne the loss of fortune with christian 
resignation. In these trying circumstances utter ruin 
would indeed have overtaken the little family had it not 
been for the exertions of the daughter, who displayed an 
energy which was above her years. She attended to 
the closing of her father’s affairs and nursed her mother 
through a long illness, as if she had been accustomed to 
these things from childhood, instead of being the off- 
spring of luxury. When her father’s estate was settled, 
a bare pittance of five hundred dollars was paid to her. 
On this paltry sum, with the aid of her needle, she 
managed to support the family for two years, during 
which her mother was ill for most of the time. But 
their means had at length failed, and although Alice 
had foreseen this with a heavy heart, yet she had endea- 
vored to keep up and still maintained a cheerful aspect. 
On this evening they had consumed their last loaf of 
bread. Their fuel too was nearly gone. They had no 
means of replenishing either, until Alice had finished and 
been paid for the fine piece of fancy needle work on 
which she had been working. At length she rose up. 

“There it is done,” she said, “and now I will run 
home with it. In an hour I will be back.” 

«“ What through the storm, my child?” said the mother. 

“ Yes! but it snows very little now, and besides I pro- 
mised to have the work done by to-night.” 

The mother looked on her child and sighed, but made 
no farther answer ; and Alice, putting on her bonnet and 
wrapping a thin shawl around her—for alas! she had 
no cloak—started forth into the storm. Her brother 
would have accompanied her, but. she would not suffer 
him to leave her invalid mother. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


Tae wind roared wildly around the rich mansion of 
Mrs. Templeton, as she and her nephew Edward More- 
ton sat talking by the drawing room fire. The sofa had 
been wheeled in front of the grate, and the whole apart- 
ment had that air of comfort which is so peculiarly ap- 
preciable on a tempestuous winter night. As the aunt 
and her nephew sat listening to the shrill whistle of the 
gale as it swept down the street, and then heard the low 
roar of the massy grate glowing with its load of coal, 
their situation and feelings were in striking contrast 
with those of the little group we have just left shivering 
over their scanty fire. - 





Mr. Beckett was one of the first victims to the storm. 


“Why, Edmund,” ‘said the aunt, continuing their 
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conversation, “you are crazy. Refuse Miss Oxley’s 
hand, with two hundred thousand dollars, when you 
know you can win her—and all on account of this 
strange whim. In love with a portrait! I used to 
think, my dear nephew, you had sense; but this is a 
proof of your utter insanity.” 

“But would you have me marry where I do not 
love ?” 

Now Mrs. Templeton, although a woman of the 
world, and placing perhaps too great a value on riches, 
had a good heart.’ This question for a moment stag- 
gered her. But at length she answered frankly. 

“Certainly not. But then Miss Oxley surely is a 
loveable girl, and one any gentleman could love.” 

“Here you mistake, my dear aunt. Miss Oxley is a 
very sweet creature, I confess; and yet she does not 
approach my beau ideal. I cannot, therefore, love her. 
But, in this mysterious portrait, I behold every thing I 
could look for, since, not only does the mere physical 
beauty of the face equal my beau ideal, but there is all 
that evidence of a pure and sensitive, yet lofty soul 
stamped there, which I should desire. The original of 
that portrait, I Anow, is the noblest of her sex.” 

“ Why what a rhapsody !” said the aunt with a quiet 
smile, “but seriously, I should like to see this portrait. 
Why,” she asked a little archly, “didn’t you bring it 
with you! It’s not quite two hundred miles betwixt 


city and city ; and then, you know, I could have hung it 
up in my parlor, and advertised all my friends to search 


for the original—” 

It is impossible to say how long Mrs. Templeton 
would have continued in this half teasing way, but at 
this instant the street bell rang. 

“ Who can it be, at this hour and on such a night ?” 
said she, breaking short off in her conversation. 

«“ Miss Beckett has brought her work home,” said the 
footman, “and she would prefer hearing your opinion of 
it, if you can afford her the leisure.” 

“Poor child!” said Mrs. Templeton, in a tone of 
commisseration, “send her up at once. She doubtless 
wants the money,” continued the lady, “or she would 
scarcely have walked here through all this pelting storm. 
And she has seen better days too, or I am mistaken. 
Keep your seat, Edmund,” she said, as her nephew 
to leave, “ you can throw yourself in that chair where 
you won’t be noticed ; and besides I wish you to see my 
pretty sempstress,” she continued in a gayer tone, “for 
I'll stake my new ponies against your hunter that she’s 
quite as beautiful as your portrait, Indeed I know no 
one who equals her in loveliness, and you are aware 
there are not a few pretty girls among my acquaintance.” 

Edmund sank to his seat just as the door opened. 
Not wishing to intimidate the visitor, he did not look 
up until she had taken her seat and began conversing 
with Mrs. Templeton. At length, however, he cast his 
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eyes toward her. The young lady wore a close cottage 
bonnet, and as her side was turned toward him he could 
not see her face. But he noticed that her form was one 
of exquisite proportions, and that her foot and hand 
were of the most delicate mould and size. He thought 
too that he had never heard a voice half so musical; and 
when he noticed the thin shawl which she wore, he 
could scarcely restrain his feelings. At this instant the 
young lady, not aware that a third person was in the 
room, turned her face in his direction. He started and 
uttered involuntarily an exclamation of delight; for there, 
exact in every feature and in the expression of the face, 
was the living counterpart of the Unknown Porraairt! 
Yes! it was indeed the beautiful original who sat be- 
fore him in her surpassing loveliness, seeming more 
lovely to Moreton’s eyes from the obvious penury against 
which she so nobly strove. 

We leave our readers to imagine the sequel. The 
agitation of Moreton forbade concealment, and his 
words, apparently so extraordinary to the young lady, 
but which were quickly understood by Mrs. Templeton, 
soon brought matters to a crisis. She took on herself 
the explanation, and with the tact and delicacy of her 
sex, acquainted the agitated girl with sufficient to ac- 
count for her nephew’s conduct. 

We may suppose that the little family slept, that night, 
under a warmer roof than they had been accustomed to 
for many a long day; but in this matter, with an equal 
regard to tact and delicacy, Mrs. Templeton only ap- 
peared. 

Alice could not long resist the earnest pleadings of 
Moreton. One who had loved her so long and faithfully 
in secret could not fail to make her happy ; and besides 
her own heart, when she began to see her suitor’s good 
qualities, pleaded powerfully in his favor. Before spring 
had ushered in her flowers, Alice was the happy wife of 
Moreton. 

The portrait, which had first made her known to our 
hero, had been painted just before Mr. Beckett's failure, 
and when he became bankrupt he had been unable to 
pay the artist for the picture. It was sent to the exhi- 
bition to be sold; but as this was in another city 
no one knew who was represented by the Unknown 
Porrnairt. 


THE DEATH BED. 


Her sufferings ended with the day, 
Yet lived she at its close, .« 

And breathed the long, long night away 
In statue-like repose. 


But when the sun in all his state 
Llumed the eastern skies, 
She passed through glory’s morning gate 
And walked in Paradise! ALpRICH 

















ANNETTE. 


BY HARRIET BOWLES. 


Ir was in the year 1806, on the road frofi Bretagne, 
that a post-chaise enveloped in a cloud of dust, was 
observed to make a sudden halt, and two gentlemen, in 
the garb of military officers, descended therefrom ; one 
of them addressed a few words to the postillion who had 
accompanied them, in which he desired him to return to 
the town from whence he had started, as farther progress 
was impracticable to a carriage of this description, and 
the travellers proposed to accomplish the remainder of 
the journey on foot. They were proceeding to the Cha- 
teau de Kerlay, and the officer, previous to commencing 
the route, with which he was but little acquainted, made 
the necessary inquiries of their conductor. 

“ Yes, worthy Colonel,” replied the man of the thong, 
in a tone of respectful familiarity, “I will proceed to 
enlighten thee on the subject, the task is easy—you see 
yonder village so thickly studded with white cottages ; 
well, then, thou must proceed through it, my Colonel, 
then onward half a league in advance, and you will 
encounter a second village, and rising before thee will 
be seen the Chateau de Kerlay. If, by any chance,” 
added this loquacious guide, “thou should’st mistake 
the way, forget not to inquire, and you will find the 
country people very glad to set thee right, for two grand 
gentlemen as you are.” 

“ Ah! my friend,” replied one of the travellers, “ you 
are but a sample of your honest class, ever ready to give 
the fullest information for value received. Well, here 
my good fellow, here is a noble for thee—begone. The 
postillion tendered his congé, remounted his sorry horse, 
exclaiming familiarly, 

“Good day, my princes!” and turning the heads of 
he animals homeward, the neighboring wood echoed 
with the crack! crack ! of his whip, and the rattle of the 
wheels soon died away in the distance. 

Neither of our travellers had the distinguished rank 
which their late guide, in his exalted idea of their nobi- 
lity, was pleased to bestow; but one, the taller and 
handsomest one of the two, held the rank of Colonel, 


and it may be truly said the dignity sat well upon him, har 


for his exterior was at once commanding and noble. 
This officer we shall name Ludovic, and his companion 
Dorlay, who was his junior, Both were charged with 
a commission of importance from the Emperor Napoleon. 
“ Perhaps you do not entirely comprehend,” said Lu- 
dovie to the other, “ my proper reason for dismissing the 
chaise so soon.” 
“ Why,” replied his companion, “for the very reason 
which you assigned, I suppose.” 
“ No, no, my friend; he might have conducted us by 
ther more circuitous route if I had pleased, but the 
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fact is I have an uncontrollable desire to tramp on foot 
these plaees rendered so dear to my memory by associa- 
tions of no ordinary kind.” 

“ Associations,” replied his friend, “ connected, I sup- 
pose, with some of those ugly wounds which you received 
in the Vendean war.” 

“Yes, true; a war in which I lost my best friends, 
and two brothers, who would have been by this time an 
ornament to the service. I lost, too, my old father; 
veteran that he was—I think I see his grey locks stray- 
ing in the wind, and his noble face lighted up with a 
smile of quenchless patriotism, on the fatal morning that 
made many a happy wife a widow ere night. And I, 
too—I should certainly have fallen a sacrifice to the 
insatiable thirst for blood displayed by our enemies ; had 
it not been for the intercession of a beautiful young girl 
—an angel I might say—for, truly, never did I see so 
much virtue and heavenly intrepidity shown before for 
mortal man.” 

“A woman, eh! Now, my friend, am I wrapt body 
and soul in thy story ; let’s have it—by Jove! a woman 
—a charming young girl—an angel! proceed, my friend, 
proceed—all interest—all attention—oh, how I love to 
hear of female heroism !”’ 

“Yes! but, unhappily, this lovely young creature was 
a native of La Vendée.” 

“ What inatters!—prejudice, man, prejudice—talk not 
of national distinctions when a lovely young woman is 
in the case, Under any government, in any country, a 
woman should be equally respected; but come, tell us 
how this angel saved thee—a republican soldier.” 

“ Well, then, I’ll tell thee. You are aware that it 
was a war of extermination, when both parties were 
prodigal of their courage and daring. No prisoners 
were made, no quarter given, it was a fight for death ; 
and I, with some others, during a skirmish, was desper- 
ately wounded, and left to the mercy or disposition of 
our captors. Mercy they had none; I was faint, misera- 
ble, apparently dying, and the officer commanding the 
company into whose hands I had fallen, in a cool relent- 
less tone, ordered me to make my preparations for death 
in five minutes, at the same time turning round to his 
soldiers, gave the word for a file of men to advance 
elve paces, and to put as many shots as they were 
able into my head; which order the men proceeded to 
obey, with a sang froid equal to that of their com- 
mander. I had but one care at moment on my 
mind, and that was to think of the effect my miserable 
death was likely to have on the already shattered nerves 
of an aged parent. I uttered the name of my mother; 
and offered up a short prayer to heaven for her support, 
under the severe trial she might be expected to undergo 
in the loss of an only son. God bless her! she is now 
in heaven, I trust! (here the soldier dashed a large tear 
from his eye which he found it impossible to suppress.) 
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Ah !—well, my friend, I was about to tell thee—just at 
this critical moment, when I beheld the dark muzzles of 
the guns slowly rising to the proper level, and in another 
moment a dozen shots would have whistled through my 
brain—to the surprise of myself and every one else, a 
young girl ran forward, and breaking through the ranks 
of the stern soldiery, grasped the officer convulsively 
round the waist, and besought him to spare my life ; 
these were her words—‘ Brother! oh, my brother !— 
pardon him—oh, for mercy sake do not take his life— 
did you not hear him say, Mother!—yes, he has a 
mother—you too, have a mother. What would thy 
mother feel, if she were thus to lose thee? She would 
die; and would you kill his mother? Look !—see! he 
is bleeding—fainting; there, I see you relent, good bro- 
ther !—dear brother! heaven has moved thy heart—go, 
he can no longer harm any of our people. Oh! how he 
bleeds!—merey—mercy! Leave him—oh, leave him to 
die !'—Mon brave! excuse these tears, they are the first 
I have shed since that memorable morning. Well—you 
should have seen the dark looks of the soldiery—the 
grim smile—the knitted brows relax—the convulsive 
clutching at the muskets—aye! men who had never 
shed a tear, perhaps, before, shed them then—I shan’t 
easily forget it, comrade; so, to cut short the story, the 
girl meited her brother’s heart, which, being of iron, Ill 
leave you to guess was no easy task, and which feat 
nothing but a woman’s tears could have accomplished. 
Oh! the efficacy of woman’s tears. The soldiers were 
drawn off, and I was left, not to die—as advised by my 
fair preserver—but by her assistance I reached a cottage, 
where my wounds were dressed ; she dressed them—ah ! 
there was magic in her touch ; beautiful creature! how 
she watched me for weeks with the tenderest care. Aye, 
and she even found out to love me, too—yes, man, she 
loved me; and do you think that I could look upon so 
much excellence with an indifferent eye, do you? or an 
indifferent heart?” 

“[ should think a man callous, indeed, under such 
circumstances,” replied his companion. 

«“ Callous !—a brute man; mine’s not a brute nature, 
no—I loved her, then—aye, with my whole soul I loved 
her. You know what succeeded to the events of that 
campaign. My military duties called me away ; I have 
been absent five years. In yonder village, then, I left all 
my hopes; I swore to love her—and I have kept my 
word, and of my heart its faith. On, then, comrade; 
let’s to the goal of my hopes, if you value the happiness 
of a friend; I see you sympathize with me.” 

The two friends, after the lapse of half an hour, arrived 
at the entrance of the village. Ludovic pressed on with 
eager haste, literally dragging his companion after him, 
until they came to a certain spot indicated by our hero, 
where stood a cottage, beautifully situated in the midst 
of a clump of tall pines, whose dark tops cast down upon 
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the simple dwelling beneath a rich vernal coloring, that 
gave to the scene an effect beautiful in the extreme. 
The two officers entered by a small wicker gate, and 
approached the entrance; the house presented a silent 
and somewhat melancholy aspect; there was the shaded 
porch vine-clad, lovely and luxuriant as ever, beneath 
which Ludovic had passed many hours of real happiness 
with young Annette. A venerable old man presented 
himself on their entrance ; his grey locks gave him the 
appearance of a patriarch; his features were furrowed 
with the lines of age, and his figure stooped beneath the 
weight of years. He welcomed them, and bade the 
noble-looking strangers partake of his best cheer. 

“There,” said he, “I pray you, noble officers, to re- 
gale yourselves with our homely wine, and such sub- 
stantial fare as my scanty larder will afford; for myself, 
you will excuse me when I tell you that my only child, 
a young woman of twenty, is pronounced to be in the 
last stage of a malady supposed incurable ; the doctor of 
our village has just quitted her, and he says that she 
may not live till morning; therefore I 7 

“ Who not live till morning,” interrupted Ludovic; 
“what Annette !—do you mean Annette ?—tell me in- 
stantly—delay not an instant, St. Pierre! lead me to 
her.” The young man was powerfully agitated; he 
seized the almost helpless old man by the arm, who 
gazed on him with looks of astonishment. 

“Who are you, Sir, who are so familiar with our 
names! It cannot be!—no—not Ludovic, I’m sure! 
he was not so tall—not so sunburnt—true, he was hand- 
some,” continued the old man, “but not so handsome as 


yourself; besides, your dress and all bespeak you of high ~ 


rank.” 

“Good father !—lead me to Annette, I say ; come, talk 
of identity afterward. I tell you I’ve come to claim her; 
dying—n i ible! Why, man, I left her in 
the bloom of health.” 

“Well, my son, truly am I glad to see thee. Bless 
thy noble face! thou art altered, indeed! Aye, but I 
should know that scar;” here the officer pulled off the 
huge fur cap which had, until this moment, obscured 
the greater part of his visage. The action betrayed the 
remains of what had been a severe wound, apparently 
inflicted with a sabre, and which extended from the 
right temple downward to the depth of several inches, 
By this token the old man at once recognised the young 
soldier, who had been, by his daughter’s interference, 
saved from inevitable death some years before. “Ah! 
my son,” said he, after surveying him with an admiring 
gaze from head to foot, and giving a deep groan, “ this is 
a sad return for thee. Why, we deemed you no more ; 
and Annette, poor angel, has been pining away her ex- 
istence for months past, under the impression that you 
had perished in the field. I fear thou hast arrived too 
late.” ° 
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Here the young officer could restrain his impatience 
no longer, and casting aside his cloak and sword, and 
leaving the aged father to follow him as he best might, 
darted through an open door, and soon gained the sick 
chamber, where lay the tender object of hfs solicitude, 
seemingly insensible to any external approach. He drew 
near the bed—she slept; he leant over and imprinted 
one soft kiss on those lips, temptingly protruding; ruby- 
like they presented themselves to his enraptured eyes, 
and before he had time to follow up the warm impulses 
of his heart, she awoke. Her looks wandered to where 
he stood; she looked not long—a warm glow spread 
over her features—then quickly subsiding, her face grew 
pale—paler than before; she looked again; she regarded 
the young man steadfastly—a gleam of intensely affec- 
tionate recollection lit up her face for an instant; she 
raised her delicate white hand from the coverlid as if to 
clasp his; the young officer grasped it; he watched each 
change in her features as they varied alternately from 
rose to lily, with an earnestness that told how his soul 
,was wrought up by the intensity of his emotions; he 
held her hand till at last he fancied it grew cold in his; 
she had closed her eyes; it would have been difficult at 
this moment to have told whose cheek was the paler of 
the two—that of her whose passive hand he held, or his 
own. He gazed on, while his heart scarcely owned a 
pulsation ; mute—breathless—every faculty seemed sus- 
pended, each nerve paralysed ; all was still—aye, still as 
the grave; her breast heaved not—no sigh escaped her 
—no visible sign of life. Her venerable parent had 
seated himself beside the couch in an old carved chair, 
his face buried in his hands; his grey locks straying 
wildly down to his knees, and uttering from time to 
time a half-suppressed sob, that broke upon the ears of 
those present with startling effect. There is that in an 
old man’s grief that gives to the heart more pain, con- 
veys to the mind a more acute sense of heart-rending 
misery than any thing I know of. At the foot of the 
bed stood Dorlay, for he, too, had thrust himself into the 
scene, twirling his moustache with great rapidity—fum- 
bling at the hilt of his sword, which every now and then 
he half withdrew from the scabbard, then as suddenly 
thrust it back, and giving many other symptoms of vio- 
lent agitation. At last Ludovic was observed to hang 
over the form of the apparently dying girl; he whispered 


in her ear, such a whisper none could ever forget—low: 


—distinct—he caught his breath, every one heard it— 
“Annette!” She opened her eyes; the effect was as 
though some magic had mingled itself in that one 
strained convulsive effort. She gazed on him; the 
sudden effect produced by his unexpected appearance 
had been too much for her, but the torpor in which she 
had lain, and which had been mistaken for the sleep of 
death, gradually wore off, and, to the astonishment and 
nameless joy of all interested, Annett® awoke to life !— 
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, to love! Where all was tears and sorrow, now all is 
| smiles and happiness. 

Colonel Ludovic and his friend got rid of the des- 
patches with which they were entrusted, and having 
obeyed the commands of the Emperor, returned to the 
village. A few mornings after the circumstances just 
narrated, all the inhabitants were like people beside 
themselves, in their demonstration of the pleasure felt 
on the occasion of a bridal of so generally interesting a 
nature, that not a heart among them but could say their 
joy was his. That day had witnessed the consummation 
of a noble young soldier’s fondest hopes. 


THE INDIAN WIFE. 
BY ANNA E. FULTON. 


She stood, majestic in her grief, 
*Midst the deep forest shade, 
While the gushings of the night wind chill, 
A dismal wailing made. 
The giant trees were sternly group’d 
Like watchers of the dead, 
And across the dark and troubled sky 
The gloomy storm-clouds sped. 


The savage wolf, athirst for blood, 
Glar’d eager on the scene, 

Yet even shrank away abash’d 
From that sad, noble mein. 

No loving human heart was near 
That speechless woe to share, 
No gentle human voice was heard 

To breathe the soothing prayer. 


Ask ye, what steel’d soft woman’s heart, 
Such mournful watch to keep ? 

Behold the warrior at her feet, 
Wrapp’d in death’s slumber deep! 

Dishonor’d lies the haughty head, 
Pow’rless the sinewy arm 

Which ever dropp’d, unnery’d by death, 
Had wrought most fearful harm. 


And ye will seek no more to solve 
This mystery of woe, 
Ye know from woman's heart alone 


Could such devotion flow. 


Morn broke ; and loud the war-whoop rang, 
The savage band drew near, 

And yet that soul of lofty faith 
Own’'d not a throb of fear. 


They came, and for an instant gaz’d 
Those warriors of the wild, 

As the proud daughter of their foes 
In bitter mockery smiled ; 

Then swift the glittering weapons flew, 
And love’s high martyr fell, 

And her true heart’s blood bath’d the form 
Of him she lov’d too well. 
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MR. HENRY GOWEN. 
BY 


“Waar a lovely girl Emma Wharton is,” said 
Charles Lawrey to a chance acquaintance whom he 
happened to meet in the street, and as the young man 
spoke he glanced his eye across the way to a young 
lady whose graceful step and elegant figure attracted 
universal attention. 

“Ah! is that Miss Wharton?” said Mr, Henry 
Gowen, the person whom he addressed, “I’ve heard 
she is rich; but there’s no knowing certainly now-a- 
days, since if a girl has but a thousand dollars she is 
made an heiress by the popular report.” 

“TI do not pretend to know how wealthy Miss Whar- 
ton is,” replied Lawrey with some coldness. “She is 
an old acquaintance, but I have never troubled myself 
about her riches.” 

“Faith, now, that’s the first thing I would trouble 
myself about. There isn’t a girl I have known for a 
month, a knowledge of whose fortune I haven’t at my 
fingers’ ends. It don’t do to throw oneself away on an 
angel without a sixpence. Catch me at it.” 

Mr. Henry Gowen spoke frankly. He made it his 
business to ascertain, at the earliest possible period after 
an introduction, the exact fortune of every single lady 
whom he honored with his acquaintance—we say hon- 
ored, for as Mr. Henry Gowen had a few thousands of 
his own, and was thought to be the handsomest man in 
his family, he considered it quite a condescension in 
him to make the acquaintance of any lady. On marry- 
ing a rich wife he was fully resolved. That such advan- 
tages as his should be thrown away on a penniless girl 
was not to be thought of, and if ever a hawk had a 
keen eye for its prey Mr. Henry Gowen had one for an 
heiress, 

From what Charles Lawrey had said, the fortune- 
hunter suspected that Miss Wharton was really worth 
more than he had at first suspected, so he Jost no time 
in making her acquaintance, and, as a matter of course, 
began to prosecute his enquiries as to her wealth, with 
what effect will appear from the following conversation 
held with Charles Lawrey about a month subsequent to 
the preceding interview. 

“T can tell you all about Miss Wharton,” said Gowen, 
as they met in the street. 

“Ah!” 

“Yes! I soon ferreted it out. Leave me alone for an 
enquiry such as this is. Miss Wharton is worth exactly 
one hundred and ten thousand dollars, in ground-rents, 
mortgages, and houses. She has also twenty thousand 
dollars in stocks. Her income must be at least seven 
thousand do!lars—a very pretty pill as times go. And 
then she’s deucedly handsome. Faith! I’ve made up 
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my mind to make love to her, so if you know any body 
who has an eye that way you can give him a friendly 
hint that it’s no use,” and Mr. Henry Gowen pulled up 
his shirt collar with all the coxcombry and conceit of a 
finished exquisite. 

There might have been seen a look of surprise on the 
face of Lawrey when his acquaintance first announced 
his intentions toward Miss Wharton, but this expression 
quickly subsided into a quiet smile, which also soon 
passed away, so that ere Mr. Henry Gowen had finished 
speaking, the countenance of his hearer had assumed its 
usual composed appearance. 

“Pray, when do you intend to bring matters to a 
crisis?” asked Lawrey. 

“In a month at farthest. When I’ve once made 
up my mind I lose no time; and I flatter myself that 
I’ve already made a considerable impression on Miss 
Wharton.” 

“ You conceited coxcomb 


” 


muttered Lawrey to him- 


self, and, after a few common place expressions they 


“Emma,” said Lawrey that evening, as he entered 
the parlor where sat his betrothed, “who do you 
think is about to aspire to your hand, or rather to your 
fortune, for it seems he has found out that you have 
one?” 

“ Who?” said the lovely girl, “oh! surely you must 
mean Mr. Gowen—he is the only fortune-hunter among 
my acquaintance,” she added laughing, “and now I re- 
collect he has been acting very killingly of late, and has 
even gone so far as to send me this piece of verse—poetry 
he calls it.” 

Lawrey took the manuscript and read the poem, 
laughing with Emma over it. At length he spoke. 

« As no one knows of our engagement, dearest, this 
fellow has made me his confidant, and told me to warn 
any body that it would be useless to pretend to your 
hand, while he is in the field. What think you of that 
Emma ?” 

Emma’s fine eyes flashed. 

“I will bring down his coxcombry yet, with your 
permission, dear Charles. The impudent fellow! For 
the sake of my sex I ought to expose him. Pray, did 
he honor you with the exact amount of my fortune?” 

“To the very cent, a piece of information I never 
possessed before. I wondered where he learned it, for 
his minute particularity convinced me that he spoke 
with authority ; but to-day as I was going to Court, I 
met the clerk of the Surrogate, who called me to him. 
He asked me if I knew you, and then if I knew Gowen, 
‘ for,’ says he, ‘that gentleman has been here looking at 
the late Mr. Wharton’s will, and calculating from it the 
daughter’s fortune. Now, I do not know Miss Whar- 
ton, but I think she ought to be acquainted with this.’ 
So you see, Emma, your suitor has it all by the card.” 
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“Oh! the wretch,” said Emma laughingly, “and he 
thinks himself so irresistible that he can win a lady at 
once.” 
« And he tells me he will propose for you in a month, 
and that his success is certain,” said her lover wigh mock 
solemnity, and then both, looking a moment into each 


others faces, burst into a merry laugh, which lasted for 


some minutes. 

«A thought strikes me,” said Emma, at length, her 
eyes sparkling with mischief, and then she recounted to 
her lover a plan which she had formed, which only in- 
creased their laughter. What the plan was that so 
pleased Emma and Lawrey will appear in due time. 

The attentions of Mr. Henry Gowen to the fair Emma 
Wharton, soon became the theme of conversation, and 
many an opinion was hazarded as to whether the attach- 
ment was reciprocal, Of the sentiments of the gentle- 
man there could apparently be no doubt, since his 
attentions were constant and minute; but the conduct 
of Emma was not so easily unriddled, since, although 
she did not reject the attentions of her new lover, she 
could hardly be said to encourage them. The gossipers, 
however, came at length to the conclusion that “it was 
to be a match,” and that the deportment of the lady was 
to be attributed wholly to coyness. 

A fortnight, meantime, had elapsed since the conver- 
sation betwixt Lawrey and Emma, when Mr. Henry 
Gowen again met Lawrey in the street. 

“ Deuced fine girl, Lawrey, is that Miss Wharton,” 
said Mr. Henry Gowen, “I was never so deeply in love 
in my life.” 

“ With her fortune, you mean,” drily said Lawrey. 

“ No, faith, with herself—I confess, betwixt you and 
I, it was her money that first induced me to pay atten- 
tion to her, but I’m afraid I’m more deeply interested 
in her than would be prudent, if there was any danger 
of a refusal.” 

“So you think your success is certain.” 

“ Why, yes, I may say so—I fancy there is little 
doubt. Emma is a little coy, to be sure, but, aside from 
that, every symptom is favorable! Ah! but here comes 
the angel herself—good bye—don’t you wish you were 
as happy as I am.” 

“ A precious rascal!” said Lawrey to himself, as he 
bowed to Emma, and exchanged with her a meaning 
smile. 

Mr. Henry Gowen hastened to join the side of Emma, 
and accompanied her home. Soliciting a few minutes 
téte-a-téle with her he entered the parlor and took his 
seat by her side. Then, in a set speech which he had 
duly composed and committed to memory for the occa- 
sion, he tendered to Miss Wharton his heart, hand, and 
fortune. Emma heard him out gravely and then replied, 

“TI certainly ought to feel honored by your proposal, 
sir, but as I attribute it wholly to my fortune and not to 
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myself, I cannot be so highly flattered as I should under 
other circumstances. Excuse me for declining your 
proposal,” she said, rising, “and take a word of counsel. 
‘Never go again to the Surrogate’s Office to learn a 
lady’s wealth.’ Good morning, sir.” 

These words, without the tone in which they were 
pronounced, would have been sufficient to discomfit 
even a greater coxcomb than Mr. Henry Gowen. He 
felt as if he could have wished the floor to open and 
swallow him from the scornful look of Miss Wharton. 
Seizing his hat he hurried to the door, and before night 
was on his way to the Springs. 

A merry laugh had Emma and her lover that evening 
over the discomfited fortune-hunter. And when, a few 
months later, Mr. Henry Gowen saw their marriage in 
the newspaper, and recollected that he had made a confi- 
dant of Charles Lawrey, he wisely concluded that even 
the Springs would not save him from ridicule, and 
sailed at once for Europe. 


WHEN LAST WE MET. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Tue dewy flowers had wept 
O’er zephyr's soft adieu ; 
Each sigh of sweetness slept 
Within the violet’s blue; 
The rose, for whose sweet breath 

The bulbul wove a wreath 

Of melody, as sweet 

As soaring spirits meet 

Upon their heavenward way, 

Hung drooped upon its spray, 
When last we met. 


And oh, the air was calm; 

The lake unruffled lay :— 
The moon seemed breathing balm, 

For all beneath her ray, 
And yet lone spirits sighed— 
Though heaven and earth seemed dyed 
In hues, that well might bless 
Those dreams of loveliness, 
Glimpses of Paradise, 
That gladden Peris’ eyes— 

When last we met. 


Yet, though that hour has wreathed 
Dark flowers o’er memory’s stream ; 

And though no more he breathed 
O’er my lone spirit’s dream, 

Those whispered tones so sweet, 

So gentle, yet so fleet ; 

Though sorrow dash the cup, 

Still let me conjure up 

From memory’s hallowed wave, 

The joys those moments gave, 

When last we met. 
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FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 


Tuts is the month when most of our belles are absent 
at the springs, the sea-shore, or other places of resort. 
Few will begin their summer trip without having con- 
sulted their milliner and mantua-maker. We shall give 
our fair readers several admirable costumes which we 
“have no doubt will ggsist their counsels. Our engraving 
represents three very choice styles of dress. 

Fig. 1. A Canntace Duess of striped Pekin silk, 
vert de mer and white; the skirt immensely long and 
full, and trimmed en tablier, with broad bias continuing 
down each side of the fronts, and round the bottom of 
the skirt, each bias headed with a fancy trimming of 
gympe; corsage ornamented a da militaire, with trim- 
mings to match those on the skirt, made quite high to 
the throat, and waist rounded; the sleeves ade 
perfectly plain, and reach only to the elbow, where they 
are bordered with two folds, headed with a fancy gympe; 
an under-sleeve of muslin bowilonnée is worn underneath, 
attached round the wrists with a fall of narrow lace. 
Bonnet of white fancy straw, decorated with a magnifi- 
cent feather, nuée pink and white, the inside ornamented 
with small roses covered with tulle. 

Fig. 2. A Promevavr Dress of white organdie 
worn over a lilac slip; the skirt very full, and trimmed 
round with two broad hems edged with a narrow lilac 
fringe, the body perfectly plain; cardinal cape of the 
same material as the dress, edged all round with a nar- 
row fringe, confined at the neck and waist with a small 
neud of ribbon; sleeves bouillonnée, and edged with 
lace. Capote of straw-colored areophane on a white 
foundation, the guagings on the exterior confined with 
small plaits of the same, the inside of the brim having a 
fulling of gauze running round the edge, the ribbon with 
which the capote is trimmed being shaded a deeper color 
than the outside of the bonnet. 

Fig. 3. A Canniacr Dress of green moire worn 
over a pale pink skirt of silk, the upper jupe being 
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turned back on each Side of the front, and bordered | 


with a volant of the same, headed with a pretty fancy 
trimming ; the corsage d Medicis point, ornamented with 
a small round cape, trimmed to match the facings of the 
skirt, and fitting tight to the figure; the sleeves perfect! 
plain, and finished round the wrists with a narrow ful- 
ling of the same ; scarf of striped Larége, pink and white. 
Transparent bonnet of pale pink gauze, the brim orna- 
mented with folds of the same, the crown decorated with 
a neud of ribbon, from which depends a long sweeping 
feather ; brides of pale roses. 

Batt Dresses.—The style for ball dresses will also 
be a subject for the curiosity of our fair readers. These 
dresses are now being made of satin, blue, white, and 
black ; also of taffetas d’ Italie, of tulle illusion, Se. ; the 
upper skirts opening in the front, and shewing the jupe 
of satin of a soft shade ; the facings of the dress plaited, 
or gathered at distances, and caught with pretty trim- 
mings in ribbon of the same shade as the satin jupe. 
The body and sleeves ornamented with fullings of tulle; 
others are made in point lace in the tunique form, and 
trimmed with volants, attached with velvet leaves, or a 
broad flounce of the same material as the dress, put on 
the skirt nearly plain; the corsage décolleté, lightly 
draped, and very short sleeves; then, again, those 4 
double jupe, the upper one raised, and caught with two 
agrafles of flowers, the body plain and very low, sur- 
mounted with an elegant riche in point lace. Sleeves 
a la veille ; the second jupe trimmed with volants of 
lace; and lastly those made a triple jupe, each one 
raised, and attached with bunches of ribbon or bouquets 
of small flowers. Is Pants, Batt Dressxs are mostly 
worn in the tunique form; the body a la Grecque and 
les niohes. Our fashions speak of a very pretty dress 
made for one of the young nobility; it was a robe tuni- 
que a deux jupes, of different lengths in batiste de 
Chine upon the left side; the upper skirt was raised to 
the height of the knee, by a breadth of the same mate- 
rial, twisted in the form of a scarf, and representing 
three bioad folds; this batiste de*chine has a most 
admirable effect, having the transparency and fineness 
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34 
of a valuable far/atane. The sleeves are still being 
worn very short, the prettiest style being those trimmed 
with two folds gathered and placed one at the top of the 
other, forming flat bouzllions. 

Bonnets.—Pailles de Riz. These bonnets@re great 
favorites for afternoon toilettes. Some are lined with 
silk glace, pink or blue; the interior of the brim sur- 
rounded with pale pink or blue tulle riche, the garniture 
composed of velvet ribbons, /ignés and shaded. Others 
are lined with colored gauzes, the brides formed of a very 
light small flower, and the outside decorated with white 
lace and splendid drooping feathers, mostly shaded in 
the same color. Fancy straws are much worn for 
morning costumes; the most fashionable being deco- 
rated with the Josephine crowns, which are simply a 
wreath of bluets or roses, which form the centre of the 
crown, and gradually diminishing on each side. We 
have seen one or two trimmed with a light style of 
gauze ribbon and shaded marabouts, which are also 
very pretty. A most charming style of bonnet are those 
made in white crépe, the form raised, and trimmed on 
one side with a bouquet of roses, and on the other with 
two small roseates in ribbon, composed of white tafletas, 
approaching close to each other; also those made in 
straw-colored poult de svie, the form slightly raised, and 
trimmed with a bavolet very deep, in order to avoid the 
head being too uncovered at the back; shallow in the 
centre of the front, and low on the cheeks, ornamented 
with a long white plume, nuée, straw color; a small 
garland of roses decorating the inside. Others in pink 
poult de soie, the form raised, and trimmed round the 
front with three folds of crépe ose, and three slanting 
feathers of the same color placed upon the left side of 
the bonnet. In Panis the elegantés have adopted the 
style of bonnet in blond, and ornamented with small 
tufts of the Myosotis, which retains coquettishly over 
the crown a trimming of lace. Also those in mauvd 
crépe, ornamented round the crown with a garland of 
pensées, and trimmed with mauve taffetas ribbon, the 
brides of Jonquilles. Those made in poull de soie are 
also very fashionable, when lined with a rich English 
lace, and decorated with a long plain couchée. Also 
those made in a pale color, and trimmed with folds of 
crépe lisse, of a darker shade; and decorated with a 
garland of yellow hawthorn and ribbon. Capotes, a da 
villageoise ave in great request, the crown drawn, and 
ornamented with a garland of lilac, composed of demi 
bunches of different shades, with very few leaves attached. 
Les voillettes are still the rage, and give a great degree 
of elegance to the capote. 

Cars.—Esfelle. This pretty cap is made of gauze, 
light as a puff of summer air, and is intermixed with 
neeuds of gauze ribbon, blue glacé white, with long float- 
ing ends attached. Many other new styles of caps are 
worn; they are composed: entirely of lace, which is 
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placed so as in some measure to cover the front part of 
the head, the lappets on each side being made _ perfectly 
straight, and the crown of a moderate size. It is now 
considered bad taste to wear the cap too much at the 
back of the head: for instance, a little papillion a la 
villageoise, plain in the form, but embroidered and 
encircled with a Brussels edging, or, instead of its being 
plain, with large folds. Some have the ears sufficiently 
long to admit of their forming on each side too small 
barbes, sometimes relieved with a neud of ribbon, ora 
small cluster of rose-buds. A favorite style of morning 
cap are those in muslin; they are called /e Pot au lait, 
forming a wing on each side, composed of two barbes ot 
embroidered muslin, raised and turned back on either 
side by a simple gold pin, somewhat in the Flemish 
style; they are very becoming. 

Waxxine Dresses are still worn made in silks, 
satins, &c. For instance, a dress of pouli de svie, ver- 
dant green shaded violet, trimmed en tablier in embvoi- 
deries of green gympe work; the corsage tight; the 
waist a rounded point; close fitting sleeves; cardinal 
pelerine, embroidered all round in a wreath, to match 
the dress; also a dress in gros de Naples of a beautiful 
pearl grey, the jupe embroidered all round the bottom 
with a double garland of laurel leaves; tight body ; 
rounded point; and a facing of the same covering the 
bust and forming a point in the centre; tight sleeves, 
over which is worn a double short sleeve; manchettes 
in lace, falling over the hands. Lastly a dress of satin 
d’ Affrique, green glacé groseille, the skirt trimmed en 
tablier, with ribbon, placed -in a festoon, each notch of 
the oons ornamented with a button-hole formed of 
the nbbon, in the centre of which is placed a gold 
button; high and close fitting body, opening in a point 
in the front; tight sleeve#} a stomacher of lace inlet is 
worn underneath the body, fastened by two gold buttons. 
We may here remark, that the skirts are still being made 
extremely long and ample, particularly when composed 
of rich materials, the most favorite trimming being fancy 
shaded fringes and open work gympe. 

Evenine Dresses.—Novelty in this style of dress 
is now being much sought after. We have lately seen 
some very pretty ones made in Pekin da raies marron 
and black, reflecting the color of fire; the skirt made 
open and trimmed with broad facings of marron satin 
ornamented with small roseattes in ribbon, diminishing 
progressively to the point of the waist; the skirt under- 
neath composed of the same material. The body made 
tight and with a point, trimmed carelessly with small 
roseattes of ribbon, placed upon the seams of the body 
and widening from the edge of the waist upward ; the 
sleeves justes, and having two broad folds forming 





| jockeys; others were made in blue tafletas glacée rose, 
| and trimmed on each side of the skirt with five rows of 
' narrow black ribbon velvet, placed at regular distances, 
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and re-united with those on the body, which is made 
high ; plain sleeves. 

M areriats.—Light materials for summer dresses are 
composed of batistes de Siam, gauzes from Java, impe- 
rial baréges, such as those of Aldudes and Baygorry, 
also the Pekins nacrés, the Pekins Pompadour, shaded 
moires, foulards, barege, and mousseline cachmeire, with 
its beautiful designs, Alhambra, renaissance and étrus- 
ques. 

Les Roses Vicror1a.—This is one of the greatest 
novelties of the season in London. The sleeves are 
made perfectly plain, the skirt very long, and the corsage 
cut in a becoming shape, setting close to the figure, and 
yet allowing of ease and liberty to all the movements. 
A very delicate fancy silk trimming of well-assorted 
colors, and forming an exquisite design, is placed over 
each of the large and principal seams, giving it a very 
new and becoming effect. These dresses are each cal- 
culated to show a good figure off to the greatest advan- 
tage. * 

Tue Monresran Scanrs are and have been in great 
request; they are composed of faffetas glace, having 
three rows of frilling round the back, shaped to the form 
of the waist ; others bearing the same name, are made in 
organdie, lined with pink gauze, and festooned with 
pink silk forming a tufted heading: these are especially 
adapted for a youthful slim figure. 

Pevertnes have been much worn, and will continue 
to be worn during the summer months. They are being 
made very large, and sometimes they are double, the 
upper one being much smaller than the under. 

Les Scuatts Crisrins.—These elegant summer 
wraps are of a most graceful form, and in all colors; 
for instance, one in Parma violet, encircled with a broad 
black lace, surmounted with a heading of lace bouillion, 
over which is a second Crispin in plain lace, bordered 
with boutllions, they are merely attached together at the 
top round the neck and the openings, which allow of 
the arms passing through. 

Tas Camart Scarrs have become very fashionable ; 
they are made of an entire new form, in India muslin, 
surrounded -with a bouillion trimming, through which 
is passed a rouleau of ribbon, having a rich border of 
lace. The ordinary Camail are immensely inconvenient, 
and not very becoming, owing to their not showing the 
form of the waist. The scarf now invented has all the 
appearance of the camail upon the shoulders, the differ- 
ence being that the inside’ is turned over, rendering it 
sufficiently narrow to admit of the ceinture being partly 
seen. 

Comns.—The Josephine combs are being much worn ; 
they form a very pretty finish to the coiffure, particularly 
when the hair is interspersed with flowers; field flowers 
are becoming great favorites. 

Parasors are commencing to be worn much larger, 
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with immense long canes ; they are mostly covered with 
glacé silk. 

Bracetets.—A very pretty fantasie has just been 
invented for the ornamenting of the short gloves; it is 
merely bracelets of fancy gold and silver cord, inter- 
spersed with different colors, or in small coral with bows 
and tassels placed at the side; sometimes a jewel is 
introduced in the centre of them; they are mostly 
attached with a fancy button. 

Cortars.—The collar chevaliers, medicis and puri- 
tains are all the rage. Lace cardinals are now arrived 
at their greatest perfection, particularly when made in 
points Louis XTV., in Brussels applications ; they are 
mostly lined in rose or lilac; but, perhaps, the most ele- 
gant and recherché, are those made in black lace, and 
lined in the same manner. 

These are the choicest fashions of the month, and 
with them we shall close our account of the summer 
costume. In September, it is true, light dresses will 
continue to be worn, and we may give one or two 
representations of such styles; but we shall unite with 
them the costumes more immediately appropriate for 
autumn. 





STANZAS. 
BY JOHN S. JENKINS. 


On! send me back one other word! 
I care not what that word may be: 
So thou but say’st thou dost not hate, 
I'll éalmly bear to part with thee. 


Oh! send me back one other word! 
I know thou art another’s now ; 
Yet memory will call to mind 
A former love—a broken vow. 


Oh! send me back one other word! 
* | ’ll tear thy image from my heart, 
Where it is shrined—a holy thing— 
If ’tis thy will fore’er to part. 


Oh! send me back one other word! 

The ties which bind us thou may’st sever ; 
But “to forget”—nay! ask not that, 

For I can cease to love thee never! 


Oh! send me back one other word! 
I will not ask of thee a token 

Thou would’st not have the world to know ; 
Thy plighted faith shall ne’er be broken. 


Oh! send me back one other word! 
Say that I am not dear to thee ; 
Yet give me leave to love thee e’er, 
And keep thee in my memory. 


Oh! send me back one other word! 
I care not what that word may be: 

So “’tis not hate,” I'll freely bear 
To part, with happiness and thee! 
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POETRY OF LUCY HOOPER*. 


We know of no place more appropriate for a notice 
of this late gifted young poetess than the coluyins of a 
lady’s magazine. One who has written so much and 
sweetly, whose heart was so full of all sensibility and 
refinement, and who was, in every relation of life, so 
truly a woman, deserves to receive, at the hands of her 
sex, remembrance and regret. 

Ihucy Hooper was born in Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, on the fourth of February, 1816. During her 
early years few opportunities were presented for the 
development of her poetical talents; and indeed, for a 
long time, she seemed unconscious of her powers. She 
was, however, from a child, devoted to study. Like the 
Davidsons’ her health was always precarious. There is 
no doubt that the seeds of the malady which finally 
carried her to her grave were early implanted in her, 
and nourished by her application to study, and the wear 
and tear of her excitable mind acting on a feeble consti- 
tution. 

In her fifteenth year her family removed to Brooklyn, 
L.. I. and now, for the first time, she evinced her poetical 
abilities. Hitherto the vague yearnings of a sensitive 
soul, the deep emotions of her sex, and the bewildering 
reveries of an imaginative mind had been nursed in 
secret; but now the wild dreams of the poet found voice, 
and she breathed forth her plaint in sweet and mournful 
numbers. Unlike either Hemans or Norton, no early 
sorrow shadowed her lyre with melancholy—no ill- 
requited affection, no abused confidence, no desolated 
hearth wrung from her the bitter words of anguish. 
Hers was, from the first, a mournful harp. Young as 
she was, when she first began to write, her earliest 
efforts were distinguished by the nervousness of their 
language and the melody of their versification. As she 
became more practised in her art, as her knowledge 
grew more comprehensive, and as her feelings attained 
2 deeper tone, and her faculties a wider range, the merit 
of her poems increased, she became more impassioned, 
nervous, and refined, she displayed greater strength of 
feeling and expression, until, in her later effusions, 
she attained an elevation to which few of her country- 
women have soared. The poems written just before 
her death, especially those entitled “The Daughter of 
Herodias,” and “The Queen’s Petition,” will amply 
sustain us in this assertion. At every period of her 
career she composed hastily, and her poems throughout 
display a want of elaboration, which, while it often 
gives them an air of easy frankness, as often renders them 
comparatively tame and attenuated. Her mind, richly 





* Poetical Remains of the late Lucy Hooper, collected 
and arranged ; with a memoir, by John Reese—1 vol. New 
York, Samuel Colman, 1842. 
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stored with imagery, and glowing with the true affatus, 
seemed to shrink from the dull labor of correcting and 
improving what had gushed from it in the moments of 
inspiration. We cannot but regret this failing. The 
greatest poets have always found it to their advantage 
to elaborate their works, and indeed no finished compo- 
sition can be produced without this care. Art, and 
genius go hand in hand, and though the former can 
effect nothing unaided, yet the latter can execute but 
half its mission without the support of its ally. We 
almost wonder, therefore, at the melody of versification, 
and comparative strength combined: which Miss Hooper 
attained, considering her desultory habits of composition. 
There was, however, an earnestness of purpose about 
her which went far to suppy this deficiency. She never 
trifled with her theme. We are assured that she feels 
every word she says, and we surrender ourselves to her 
enthusiasm if not to her art. Then too she evinces a 
gentleness and refinement which charm us irresistibly. 
Her purity of feeling is remarkable. Even in her earlier 
poems she avoided the usual fault of her age, a turgid 
and bombastic expression, and was then only less simple 
and easy than at a later period. Habituated as she was 
to the applause of the public she never lost her sensitive 
modesty, perhaps the highest charm a female can pos- 
sess. In becoming an author she did not cease to be a 
woman, Nor did she ever allow herself to regard with 
envy those who, with her, were engaged in the struggle 
for the laurel crown. From first to last she remained a 
gentle, confiding, sensitive, home-loving woman—a being 
who won on the sympathies even more than she com- 
manded our admiration. Such should be every true 
woman, however exalted her intellect. Her hearth is 
her home, her sceptre is her tenderness, but her empire 
is the world! 

The melancholy tone which pervaded much of the 
poetry of Miss Hooper may be traced to the circum- 
stances of affliction which surrounded her later life. 
Her mother was no more, other and dear relatives pre- 
ceded her to the grave, and there is no doubt that she 
felt within her the presentiment of an early death. 
There was much in life to love, from which she knew 
she must soon be called away. Thus the music of the 
streams, and the beauty of the stars tended to deepen her 
tone of despondency. Yet no unworthy complainings 
ever left her lips; but, in the calm confidence of the 
Christian, she awaited her dissolution. It came more 
suddenly than either her friends or herself, perhaps, sur- 
mised ; and after a rapid decay she died of pulmonary 
consumption on the Ist of August, 1841, exactly a year 
from to-day. The virtues of her life and her resignation 
in death, forcibly bring to our minds the lofty language 
of the Apocalypse, “ Blessed are the dead that die in the 
Lord, for they rest from their labors and their works do 
follow them.” 
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We cannot better begin our few quctations from the 
Poetical Remains of Miss Hooper than by presenting to 
our readers a poem written by her after a visit to New- 
buryport in August, 1839. How eloquently does she 
allude to the home of her infancy ! 


LINES. 


Sweet were the airs of home, when first their breath 
Came to the wanderer, as her gladdened eye 

Met the rich verdure of her native hills, 

And the clear glancing waters brought again 

A thousand dreams of childhood to the heart, 

That had so pined amid the city’s hum 

For the glad breath of home, the waving trees, 

And the fair flowers that in the olden time 

Blew freshly ’mid the rocky cliffs, 


All these 
Had seemed but Fancy’s picture, and the hues 
Of memory’s pencil, fainter day by da 
Gave back the tracery, in the pare dew | mart 
There were no green paths where the buds of home 
Might blow unchecked, and a forgotten thing 
Were Spring's first violets to the wanderer’s heart, 
Till gnce again amid those welcome haunts 
The faded lines grew vivid, and the flowers— 
The fresh pure flowers of youth brought back again 
The bloom of early thoughts. 


Oh! brightly glanced 
Thy waters, river of my heart, and dreams 
Sweeter than childhood conneth, came anew 
With my first sight of thee, bright memories linked 
With thy familiar music, sparkling tide! 
The rocks and hills all smiled a welcome back, 
And Memory’s pencil hath a fadeless green 
For that one hour by thee! 


Oh! gentle home, 
Comes with thy name fair visions, kindly tones, 
Warm greetings from the heart, and eyes whose light 
Hath smiled upon my dreams. 


Vet — links 


Were strangely parted, music tones had past, 
And ties wm BG that unto many a heart 

Were bound with life, the musing child no more 
Might watch the glancing of the distant sails, 
And dream of one, whose glad returning step 
Made ever the fair sunshine of her home; 

The sister's heart might thrill no more to mcet 
One voice, that in the silence of the grave 

is hushed forever, and whose eye’s soft light 
Comes with its starry radiance, when her soul 
Pines in the silent hour. 


Home, sweet home! 
There are sad memories with thee; Earth hath not 
A place where Change ne’er cometh, and where Death 
Doth cast no shadow! yet the moonlight lieth 
Softly in all thy still and shaded streets, 
And the mo of midnight purely shine, 
Bringing a thought of that far world, where Love 
Bindeth again his lost and treasured gems, 
And in w “many mansions”’ there’may be 
A home where Change ne'er cometh, and where Death 
May leave no trace upon the pure in heart, 
Who bend before their Father’s throne in Heaven! 


Who has not read “ Francesca Carrara?” And who 
that has perused that novel has forgotten the gallant 
death of the young cavalier, Francis Evelyn, whom, 
with all his vices, we are forced to admire, so daringly 
sdoes he meet his fate? The following lines are not the 





least forcible of Miss Hooper's, We are indebted to them 
for bringing up again vividly to our minds, the stirring 


scene to which they relate. 


THE CAVALIER’S LAST HOURS. 


A dirge, a dirge for the young renown 
Of the reckless cavalier, 
Who passed in his youth and glory down 
To the grave without a fear, 
The smile on his lip, and the light in his* eye— 
Oh! say was it thus that the brave should die’ 


Midst the morning's pomp and flowers, 
By fierce and ruffian bands, 
In sight of his own ancestral towers, 
And his Father's sweeping lands ;— 
Well that his Mother lay still and low, 
Ere the cold clods pressed on her son’s bright brow! 


Oh! the tide of grief swelled high 
In his heart, that dawn of day, 
As he looked his last on the glorious sky, 
And the scenes that round him lay; 
But he trod the green earth in that moment of fear, 
With a statelicr bearing—the doomed cavalicr! 


For fearless his spirt then, 
And bravely he met his fate, 
Till the brows of those iron-hearted men 
Grew dark in their utter hate 
Of the gallant victim, who met his hour 
With a song on his lips for his lady’s bower! 


The light of the festive hall, 
The bravest in battle array,— 
Was it thus that the star of his fate should fall ’ 
Was it thus he should pass away? 
A dirge, a dirge for his hopes of Fame,— 
The grave will close o’er the noble name! 


And the tide of life flow on 
In its dull deep current, as ever, 
Till every trace of his fate is gone 
From its dark and ceaseless river. 
But one may remember—oh, young cavalier— 
Could’st thou gaze but once on the sleeper near! 


That bright and fairy girl, 
With no shadow on her brow— 
Save the blie vein's trace and the golden curl, 
She is dreaming of thee now, 
She whispers thy name in her gentle rest; 
But how will she wake from that slumber blest? 


A dirge, a dirge for the young renown 
Of the reckless cavalier! 
He hath waved for the last his plumed bonnet around, 
And his parting words they hear, 
“God save King Charles!""--a shriek ; a woman's c 
Hath —— with the martial sounds that rent the earth 
and sky! 


The following “Fragment” will convey a good idea 
of a different style of the poet; but even here a strain of 
gentle mejancholy pervades the piece. 


FRAGMENT. 


The stars of the old year shone last night, 
And bright were the beams they cast, 

But my spirit likened each burning ray, 
To the torch-light of the Past; 

For methought that many a heart would chill, 
To gaze on that glowing sphere, 

Should Memory's chords that evening thrill, 
To the dreams of the olden year! 























































To the garlands hung over Hope's gay shrine, 
When the hours of that year were new, 

And we looked not for frost in the summer prime, 
In the place of the early dew ;— 

Oh! the stars should shine with a pale, pale light, 
When joy has been thus o’erthrown ; 

And the mourner weeps in the silent night, 
For his beautiful—alone! 


The stars of the old year shone last night ; 
They were linked with thoughts of pain,— 
Like music we 've heard in some happier hour, 
if But would never list again, 
Like flowers the hand of Love hath plucked, 
; That when parted we dread to see ; 
Precious yet twined with all mournful thoughts, 
Were their dying beams to me! 
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The stars of the new year shine to-night, 
There is hope in their faintest gleams, 

They come to my heart, with their spells of light, 
As linked with its angel dreams! 

Sweet voices have broke on the weary day, 
I turn from the heavy Past; 

While the stars of the new year softly say, 
Wearied one, rest at last! 


One of the latest, as well as the most powerful poems 
of Miss Hooper, was written after beholding a picture, 
representing the daughter of Herodias, bearing the head 
of John the Baptist on a charger, and wearing on her 
countenance an expression of sad and sorrowful remorse, 
' instead of the look of triumph which some painters have 
i given to her. The poem is indeed a gem. 





LINES, 


Mother! I bring thy gift, 
Take from my hand the dreaded boon—I pray 
Take it, the still pale sorrow of the face 
Hath left upon my soul its living trace, 
Never to pass away ;— 
Since from these lips one word of idle breath, 
Blanched that calm face—oh! mother, this is death! 


Ee apna abo me 


What is it that I see 
From all the pure and settled features gleaming? 
Reproach! reproach! My dreams are strange and wild, 
Mother! had’st thou no pity on thy child? 
Lo! a celestial smile seems softly beaming 
On the hushed lips—my mother, can’st thou brook, 
Longer upon thy victim's face to look? 


RAD ee cin 


Alas! at yestermorn 
My heart was light, and to the viol’s sound 
I gaily danced, while crowned with summer flowers, 
And swiftly, by me sped the flying hours, 
And all was joy around ;— 
Not death! Oh! mother could I say thee nay? 
Take from thy daughter's hand thy boon away! 


Take it; my heart is sad, 
And the pure forehead hath an icy chill— 
I dare not touch it, for avenging Heaven 
f 





Hath shuddering visions to my fancy given, 
And the pale face appals me, cold and still, 
With the closed lips, oh! tell me, could I know 

That the pale features of the dead were so? 


I may not turn away 
From the charmed brow, and I have heard his name 
Even as a prophet by his people spoken, 
And that high brow in death bears seal and token, 
Of one, whose words were flame ;-— 
Oh! Holy Teacher! could’st thou rise and live, 
Would not these hushed lips whisper, “I forgive!” 
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Away with lute and harp, 
With the glad heart forever, and the dance, 
Never again shall tabret sound for me, 
Oh! fearful Mother, I have brought to thee 
The silent dead, with his rebuking glance, 
And the crushed heart of one, to whom are given 
Wild dreams of judgment-and offended Heaven! 


The lines on Osceola have often been quoted, and are 
perhaps familiar to most of our readers, but they shall 
win a place on our page as well for the sake of the ill- 
fated chief as for the force and dignity they display. 
The wrongs of the Indians have woke many an eloquent 
advocate, but rarely has any thing been written, in prose 
or poetry, that surpasses these lines. The poem was 
written on a picture of the chief, representing him as he 
appeared, when a prisoner in the American camp. 


LINES. 


Not on the battle field, 
As when thy thousand warriors joyed to meet thee, 
unding the fierce war-cry, 
Leading them forth to die— 
Not thus, not thus we greet thee. 


But in a hostile camp, 
Lonely amidst thy foes, 
Thine arrows spent, 
Thy brow unbent,— 
Yet wearing record of thy people’s woes. 


Chief! for thy memories now, 
While the tall palm against this quiet sky 
Her branches waves, 
And the soft river laves 
The green and flower-crowned banks it wanders by. 


While in this golden sun 

The burnished rifle gleameth with strange light, 
And sword and spear 
Rest harmless here, 

Yet flash with startling radiance on the sight ; 


Wake they thy glance of scorn, 
Thou of the folded arms and aspect stern— 

Thou of the deep low tone, 

For whose rich music gone, 
Kindred and friends alike may vainly yearn? 


Wo for the trusting hour! 

Oh! kingly stag! no hand hath brought thee down ; 
*T was with a patriot’s heart, 
Where fear usurped no part, 

Thou comest, a noble offering, and alone! 


For vain yon army’s might, 
While for thy band the wide plain owned a tree, 
Or the wild vine’s tangled shoots 
On the gnarled oak's messy roots 
Their trysting place might be! 


Wo for thy hapless fate! 
Wo for thine evil times and lot, brave chief; 
hy sadly closing story, 
Thy short and mournful glory, 
Thy high but hopeless struggle, brave and brief! 


; Wo for the bitter stain 
That from our country’s banner may not part ; 
© for the captive, wo! 

For burning pains, and slow, 

Are his who dieth of the fevered heart. 
Oh! in that spirit-land, 

Where never yet the oppressor’s foot hath past, 
Chief by those sparkling streams 
Whose beauty mocks our dreams, 





May that high heart have von its rest at last. 
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THE CCUSINS. 


BY ELLEN ASHTON, 


“ Waar do you think of Charlotte Estaigne?” said 
Fletcher Cowell to his friend Henry Desmond, and 
removing his cigar from his mouth, he suffered the 
smoke to curl up in a white silvery line, along his face. 

“She is dazzlingly beautiful—a perfect Juno!” en- 
thusiastically responded Desmond. 

“Do you admire her more than you admire her 
cousin, Helen Steevens ?” said Fletcher, and he replaced 
his cigar, and pushed the flask. 

“To be sure. Helen is pretty, sweet, amiable and 
all that; but she has nothing of that magnificent beauty 
which characterizes Miss Estaighe. ‘The one might 
pass for a queen, the other would only do for her huinble 
companion. One’s fancy pictures the one on a throne, 
while the other sits at her feet, looking up into her face.” 

“ But, after all, the humble companion, though not so 
showy, may have more real merit than your dazzling 
queen.” 

“Never. Give me a dashing, brilliant creatute—a 
little aristocratic, haughty if you will—and I would not 
exchange her for all the amiable young ladies you can 
rake together from now till Christmas. _No—no, Char- 
lotte Estaigne is as far above her cousin, as the star is 
above the fire-fly. What a superb walk she has! And 


then her air,—why, my dear fellow, Helen Steevens, 


should she live till doomsday, will never excite a buzz 
like that which follows her cousin every time she enters 
aroom. I wonder how you can compare the two!” 

“I do not compare them: their characters are too 
opposite. But that Helen would make, for either you 
or me, the better wife, I have no more doubt than that 
I am now knocking the ashes from this cigar. Granting 
all you have said in Charlotte’s favor, she has one fault 
that will always make her and those around her unhappy 
—she has a bad temper.” 

“Pshaw! she has been giving you a bitter retort, and 
you have not yet forgiven her. A bad temper !—if wit 
makes a woman ill-tempered, or if a proper spirit is to 
be called anger, then indeed is Miss Estaigne passionate. 
Believe me she has a temper far better than her cousin, 
who indeed seems never to think for herself, but to 
submit to imposition with an inertness that often makes 
me question her intellect.’ 

“So much for a superficial study of these fair cousins. 
Catharine, I grant, is showy, but she is also shallow ; 
her wit is the ripple on the surface and not the deep tide 
below. But Helen is the very opposite. Her modesty, 
at first, conceals from you her real merit, but once gain 
the footing of a friend with her, and you will soon be 
convinced of the superiority of her intellect. True, she 





always yields to her cousin, but that is because Charlotte 
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is selfish and high tempered, which Helen is not. Nor 
can Miss Estaigne ever love as her cousin could love. 
The one is too much occupied with herself to bestow a 
very large share of her heart on a lover; but the affection 
of the other, when once she yields to the passion, will 
endure till death. 1 would marry Helen to-morrow if I 
thought I could win her.” 

“ And more fool for it! Give me her queenly cousin. 
As for your prognostics of her ill-temper I mind them 
not; and even should your prophecies turn out true, I 
could soon correct this evil in my wife.” 

“TI fear you would find it more difficult than you 
suppose. Of all habits that of indulging in bursts of 
passion, is the most difficult to overcome; and it can 
only be broken by a long and rigid course of self-denial. 
Charlotte is not capable of such a struggle, and though 
love is a powerful ally, it cannot always win the victory. 
Besides love to Miss Estaigne would always be a secon- 
dary matter.” 

“You are incorrigible,” said Desmond, drowning 
his chagrin in a glass of champaigne, “and I am half 
minded to challenge you for abusing Miss Estaigne ; 
but I believe I shall pass it by, only retaliating by saying 
what I really think—that Helen Steevens is as pliable 
as willow, and as simple as a child. But come, if we 
talk this way of the cousins, we shall get at dagger’s 
points. Let us have charity for each -other’s opinions, 
for I begin to suspect we are both in love. Suppose we 
adjourn our discussion, and each drink his charmer’s 
health.” : 

_ “With all my heart,” said Fletcher, “and I will 
add to the toast, ‘may you never be deceived in Char- 
lotte.’” 

“Hush!” said Desmond, lifting his finger, “ not 
another word. Let us stick to our compact, and each, 
as the Scotch say, dree his own doom.” 

Fletcher had, however, formed the more accurate 
estimate of the characters of the two cousins; and 
indeed his love for Helen was based on his superior 
appreciation of her merit. Like most others, he had at 
first been dazzled by the wit and beauty of Charlotte, 
but a more intimate acquaintance had dissolved the 
charm, by convincing him that her sparkling satire was 
in reality the offspring of an ill-tempered heart. Of the 
wit of the imagination she had but little. 

She was selfish, exacting, vain, jealous, and superfi- 
cial. Fletcher soon turned from her in disgust, the 
more readily because the sweetness and intelligence of 
Helen had won on him more and more at each succeed- 
ing interview. He found that Miss Steevens, though 
less showy, was more solid than her cousin, that her 
beauty, though not so dazzling, better endured serutiny, 
and that her affability of temper was the result, not of 
an imbecile, but of a well regulated mind. Where 
Miss Estaigne was only accomplished, Helen was well 
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informed. Where the one was generous from impulse 
the other was benevolent from duty. While the elder 
cousin songht on all occasions only her own gratifica- 
tion, the younger one labored as much for the pleasure 
of others as for that of herself. The love of, Fletcher, 
therefore, for this sweet girl was the offspring of a firm 
conviction of her worth. It was a passion which, he 
felt, could end only with his life. 

The love of Desmond for Charlotte was a different 
thing, a mere romantic fancy, nursed by the imagination, 
and which would have been at variance with the judg- 
ment if that faculty had not been lulled to sleep. Struck 
by the faseinations of Miss Estaigne he had shut his 
eyes to her imperfections. Like too many lovers, of 
both sexes, he had created an ideal being, no more like 
the reality than a landscape mellowed by twilight is 
like the same scene beneath the noonday sun. He 
heard the strictures of Fletcher, therefore, with real 
astonishment, and magnified into virtues—as we have 
seen——what his friend called errors. His opinion of 
Helen was formed without any intimate acquaintance 
with her. It was an error such as is often committed 
by superficial thinkers. 

Time passed. The attentions of Desmond to Mise 
Estaigne-soon became decided, and at length their mar- 
riage was spoken of as an occurrence which would 
speedily take place. Nor was the public voice more 
reserved in assigning Helen Steevens to Mr. Cowell. 
For once, too, the rumors were correct. The two young 
men were married within the same month. 

A bare six months had elapsed since his marriage 
eré Desmond’s whole character appeared to be changed. 
His brow wore an anxious and care-worn expression, 
which the extravagant mirth that he affected at times 
failed to remove. [t was evident that all was not right 
within, that happiness was a stranger to him, and that 
he strove but vainly to conceal his feelings. It speedily 
came to be rumored that he rarely spent an evening at 
home, but was ever to be found with gay and dissolute 
companions. As month after month rolled by, his dis- 
inclination to the domestic hearth became more and 
more apparent, until finally his desertion of his wife 
became the theme of general remara As usual some 
blamed the lady and some the gentleman. A few spoke 
of peevishness, self-love, and constant recriminations, 
which were said to have made Desmond an exile from 
his home ; but the greater number denounced him as the 
most brutal of men for his desertion of an unoffending 
wife. 

It was about a year after his unhappy marriage that 
Desmond dropped in one evening to see his friend 
Fletcher. The tidy room, the air of comfort around, 
and the happy smiles of the wife caused an involuntary 
sigh from the haggard and now morose Desmond. His 
visit was of short duration. After he retired a mutual 
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silence prevailed with the young and happy couple. At 
length the wife spoke, 

“Poor Desmond!” she said, “how bad he looks! 
Charlotte, I fear, has never acted toward him as she 
should: indeed I often see things there which make my 
heart ache. Alas! for my deluded cousin.” 

“Do you know, Helen,” said her husband, fondly 
drawing her toward him, “that I foresaw all this, and 
used every honorable effort to open Desmond’s eyes to 
Charlotte’s true character? I told him that she was 
selfish, vain, but above all high tempered. He could 
not see her character in the same light in which I saw 
it: we came near having high words; but wisely con- 
cluded to avoid a subject on which we could not agree. 
His looks, when he visits us, convince me that he re- 
members our conversation.” 

“ And yet,” said the young wife, after a pause, “he 
might be happy if it was not for Charlotte’s temper, for 
her vanity and selfishness, and indeed all her other errors 
might, by the aid of love, be corrected. But oh! the 
scenes I have witnessed there. It would break my heart, 
dear Fletcher, to have you look at me as she sometimes 
looks at her husband! And she is daily becoming worse. 
Her husband’s visible unhappiness stings her heart, and 
awakes all her evil passions. A single spark blows all 
into a flame. Alas! for the life they must mutually 
lead.” 

“Tt is indeed dreadful to contemplate,” said the hus- 
band, “I always feared a-high temper, and believe half 
of the unhappy marriages, of which we hear so many 
complain, can be traced to it. But let us, dear Helen, 
change this gloomy conversation. You shall sew and | 
will read to you.” : 

A year from that time, Desmond, who, meantime had 
become thoroughly dissipated, was found drowned. The 
coroner’s jury brought in a verdict of accidental death. 
Let us hope it was so, and not attribute it to despair, 
brought on by his wife’s temper. 





HOME. 
BY H. P. WITBECK. 


Scenes of my birth and careless childhood hours, 
Ye smiling hills and spacious fertile vales, 
Where oft I wandered plucking vernal flowers 
And revelled in the gently breathing gales ; 
Should fickle fate with talismanic wand 
Bear me afar where either India glows, 
Or fix my dwelling on the Polar Land 
Where nature wears her everlasting snows? 
Still shall your charms my fondest themes adorn 
Where placid evening paints the western sky, 
And when Hyperion wakes the blushing morn 
To mar his gorgeous sapphire thrown on high. 





Still to the guileless heart where’er we roam 
No scenes delfht us like our much loved home. 
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THE UNLUCKY INCOGNITO. 
BY B. B. THOM. 


Once upon a time there lived, in the good city of 
Brussels, a certain charlatan, whose vanity was con- 
tinually leading him into difficulties. To credit his 
own account no man had passed through greater perils 
or enjoyed a more extensive acquaintance with celebrated 
geniuses. He even ventured to boast that there was not a 
great personage who figured in the Revolution, or during 
the Empire, that had not been anxious to make his ac- 
quaintance. If you were to believe Robinson, Camba- 
céres forgot his title of Arch-Chancellor of the Empire, 
to chat with the Ventriloquist ; the Prince Talleyrand 
declared the greatest pleasure in life was talking with 
the wonderful Magician; Marie Louise was never tired 
of looking at his phantasmagoria; while the Emperor 
and King spoke in the most familiar terms with Mr. 
Robinson, while he shufiled the cards, and had more 
than once slightly pinched his ears—a testimony of affec- 
tion and familiarity that he only deigned to give but to 
two or three of his prime favorites. 

But then, Mr. Robinson—that is, if you were to 
believe his own account of himself—was a man of 
simple habits, and decided literary taste; therefore it 
was that he preferred the society of artists, of poets, of 
authors of all kinds, to that of emperors, duchesses, 
marshals, dukes, and functionaries of the Legion of 
Honor. He dined regularly, he said, once a week with 
Lebrun; Andrieux consulted him as to his lectures at 
the College of France; Delille read his verses for him ; 
Amault let him have the first sight of his best epigrams ; 
and, lastly, Marie Joseph Chenier could not live without 
him! If only two days passed without seeing him 


(Robinson,) he ran to his house, leaped*upon his neck, . 


and could not bear quitting him. 

“Then you are about to enjoy a very great happiness,” 
said the master of the hotel, “for M. Chenier has just arri- 
ved at Brussels. He has taken up his abode in this hotel.” 

“ Marie Joseph Chenier !” cried out Robinson, with a 
noisy, joyous shout, in the accents of which, however, 
could be discovered a slight tincture of embarrasgment. 

“ Yes, he himself wrote his name upon my register. 
Here it is—‘* Chenier.’ I also remarked his name upon 
his portmanteau. Surely you can recognise in the 
register the handwriting of your friend.” 

“ Perfectly well; it is he himself; the matter is no 
longer doubtful,” resumed Robinson. “To-morrow 
morning I must certainly call upon,.and pay my re- 
spects to him.” 

“To-morrow! What! wait until to-morrow to em- 
brace your friend !” 

“Ah, unfortunately, just before I left Paris we had a 
slight quarrel.” 

Vou. IL—6 
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“Pie! a quarrel with the author of Charles the Ninth, 
of Fenelon, and of Caius Gracchus,” interrupted a 
young man, who piqued himself upon his literary taste. 
“Ah! if I were the friend of such a man, as you have 
the happiness to be, I would press him in my arn+s, and 
ask his pardon for any wrong he supposed I might have 
done. This I would do, instead of standing upon cere- 
mony with him.” 

“These are noble sentiments; sentiments that I 
approve of so much, that I mean to act upon them. 
I shall immediately wait upon Chenier—my friend, 
Chenier !” 

“And we, gentlemen,” observed the literary enthu- 
siast, “whut shall we do! Can we have in the city of 
Brussels one of the greatest writers of the age, without 
showing how much we admire him? Yesterday we 
applauded at the theatre a tragedy of Chenier’s, and 
to-day shall not Chenier know how highly the people 
of Brussels appreciate great poets! We must give him 
a serenade,” 

“ Yes, he must be serenaded ; that is it,” was repeated 
on all sides with enthusiasm. “ A serenade, a serenade !”’ 

Instantly all were occupied in arranging the musical 
fete. They affiliated Robinson, in despite of himself, in 
the joyous conspiracy, in order that he might harangue 
the Poet in presenting to him his numerous admirers at 
Brussels. Robinson wished to decline the honor, which 
he declared should devolve upon an inhabitant of the 
country. But they paid no attention to his scruples, 
and he was thérefore compelled to go along with them. 

In order that the reader may the better understand 
the scene that is about to follow, it is necessary to state 
the Belgians are the greatest serenaders upon the face 
of the earth. The Spaniards themselves are thrifty in 
their nocturnal concerts, when compared with the 
worthy Flemings. Every occurrence gives occasion to 
a serenade. Is any one leaving the country! There 
is a serenade. Does one arrive from abroad? A sere- 
nade. If it be a marriage, or a christening, or a birthday, 
the serenade is never wanting, with its bass, its three 
violins, its flute, its clarionet, its trombone, and its vio- 
lincello. The compliment-givers take up their position 
in a silent and mysterious manner about nine in the 
evening. They range themselves, mostly, beneath the 
window of the person about to be feted, and then, “ one 
—two—three”—#he master of the little orchestra waves 
his bow, and out bursts some triumphant air, The 
crowd gathers together on hearing the noise; the win- 
dows open, and are filled with the curious; all shout, 
and all hurrah. All then ordinarily finishes with a 
speech from the balcony. The serenaded is often sur- 
prised in his robe de chambre, and while he holds hi: 
nightcap and grasps his loose dressing gown tightly about 
him with one hand, he gesticulates wig the other, and 
tries, or pretends to try to “ wipe away a tear.” 
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While the admirers of Chenier were preparing for 
him an unexpected compliment, the object of all their 
solicitude had comfortably ensconced himself in an arm- 
chair, by the side of a good fire (for it was the month 
of Nevember,) and seemed to be given up to all the 
ease and happiness of a tired traveller, who has escaped 
from some disagreeable rencontre, and wishes to com- 
pensate himself by the demolition of a quiet, well-dressed 
supper. This individual seemed to have cast off all care 
from his mind, until he saw the master of the hotel mount 
to his chamber, bearing a towel upon his arm, and evi- 
dently determined upon serving him, instead of leaving 
that task to the waiters, 

To the horror of Chenier, he saw in the manner of 
the hotel-keeper, that there was something mysterious. 
There was an air of great shrewdness in the countenance 
and manners of the host, and there was certainly an af- 
fectation in the constant repetition of the name of his 
guest. That name, it must be added, seemed to act very 
disagreeably upon the nerves of the traveller. 

“Does Monsieur Chenier wish for any thing? Is 
Monsieur Chenier satisfied? Has Monsieur Chenier 
any order to give? Did Monsieur Chenier like the roast 
fowl?” 

He who was the object of so much attention followed 
with an unquiet eye all the movements of his host. 
Through the exaggeration of politeness, he thought he 
could discover something like irony. He sought to 
penetrate the secret of this enigma, and he had not long 
to search for it, when, on a sudden, the serenade burst 
upon him like a clap of thunder, with its first awful 
uproar and gigantic acclamation. 

The fork fell from the hand of Chenier, and his face 
assumed the paleness of death, when the host cried out, 

“Monsieur Chenier did not expect such a fine recep- 
tion as this, I am sure.” 

“How did any one know of my arrival at Brus- 
sels?” 

“ You owe this fete to one of your Paris friends, who 
has just recognized you.” 

“The madman! the thief!” cried the traveller. “I 
left Paris to avoid him, and yet he,pursues me ; and not 
only that, but he betakes himself to a tumult. A cha- 
rivari! a charivari! What have I ever done to the 
man?” 

“Let not Monsieur Chenier be angry,” humbly said 
the hotel-keeper, who piqued himself upon his know- 
ledge of Racine. “We can appreciate you, sir, as well 
in Brussels as they do in Paris. We cannot respect the 
incognito of a man like M. Chenier.” 

These words, so far from appeasing the anger and the 
feverish excitement of the hero of the fete, seemed but 
to increase them still more. However, the serenade 
continued with i@creasing magnificence. If the musi- 
cians paused but for an instant, the crowd uttered cries, 
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in which the stranger could not but too well recognize 
his name—* Chenier ! Chenier ! Chenier!” 

“ After such an exposure,” said he, “there is no 
retreating. I must resign myself to my fate.” 

He got up from the table, and took from his travelling 
trunk a brace of pistols, which, with trembling hands, 
he placed upon the mantel-piece. The host, who did 
not understand him, and who never could comprehend 
him, stole quietly out of the room, stupified at seeing, for 
the first time, a man enraged because he was honored 
with a serenade. 

“Now,” said the young literary man, who had given 
rise to all this commotion for the purpose of paying his 
homage to a brother poet, “now, I warrant, M. Chenier 
is going to make his appearance at the balcony, to 
harangue us and to thank us.” 

«“T have no doubt at all of it,” said Robinson, who 
contrived, however, to place himself in the darkest corner 
he could find; “but then we must call for him.” 

“Bravo! bravo! Chenier; Chenier!” exclaimed the 
crowd as if with one voice—“ forward, Chenier! for- 
ward.” 

«Bravo! a crown of laurel! we must give him a 
crown,” said some one. 

The Belgians have the same ardor for giving crowns 
as for hearing serenades. The proposition was therefore 
accepted with transport, and they ran to search for a 
garland of laurels. 

“Since he does not appear for our call, you must go 
to the chamber of your friend,” said the young author 
to the mountebank, “and compel him to appear at the 
window—once there, I can clap a crown upon his head.” 

Robinson could not refuse to obey this command. 
Both, then mounted, to the chamber of the poet, and 
tapped lightly on the door. Chenier himself opened it. 

«T know the motive of your coming,” he remarked, 
“and also the person who has urged you on to this. | 
am at your command, only allow me to dress myself. 

“ There is no necessity for it—the people expect you 
with such a lively impatience, that they will never 
remark the negligence of your costume—a negligence, 


besides, that is quite excusable in a traveller like you /”. 


“ But, who in the world could have told you of my 
arrival. To whom am I indebted for these persecu- 
tions ?” 

«“ What exquisite modesty—to designate as persecu- 
tions the honors that are justly your due! Besides, as 
you well know the fact, it was your friend Robinson 
who recognised your autograph.” 

“ Robinson! Robinson! my friend, too, Robinson! 
I never knew Robinson—I never heard of Robinson.” 

“ Yes—I—,” exclaimed the charlatan in despair, and 
flinging himself into the arms of the traveller— 

« But, Sir, I do not know who you are.” 

“Ah! pardon him,” exclaimed the young Belgian 
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poet—* pardon him on this solemn and august occasion. 
Whatever be the wrong he has done to your feelings, he 
has openly confessed them, and has nobly expressed his 
sorrow for them. Do not, then, carry his punishment 
to the dreadful extremity of feigning not to know him.” 

“If T were not half foolish already, this persecution 
would drive me mad,” roared out the poor little man in 
a passion. 

“ Chenier! Chenier!” shouted, or rather bellowed out 
a thousand voices beneath the window. 

Chenier fell back upon the sofa, pale and fainting. 

“This is, indeed, equal to assassination. Here I 
thought no one could know me—here I have offered 
injury to no man, and yet here is there gathered an 
entire population who demand from me my head.” 

“ Yes—it is your head thet they demand,” interrupted 
the Belgian and misinterpreting the language he had 
heard, 

“Do nf@refuse it to them any longer. Be pleased to 
presené it to them.” 

“What is it give them my head? Give them my 
own head ?” repeated the unhappy man, who flung 
himself about as if in a confused dream, and did not 
understand any thing of what was passing around 
him. 

The young Belgian quickly opened his window—cast 
himself upon the Frenchman, and by main force, dragged 
him to the window. The latter thought he was about 


to be flung among the crowd in the street, and therefore 


clung with a desperate energy to the baleony. As soon 
as the spectators beheld him—touched with the modesty 
of the poet, and the resistance that he offered to their 
homage, they set up a huzza, so loud, so astound- 
ing, and so awful that it would have deadened even the 
roar of a park of artillery—and at the same instant the 
Frenchman felt something cold, damp, and clammy de- 
scending upon his bald pate. 

At length the victim escaped from the ‘hands of 
the Belgian, pushed him out of the room (Robinson had 
made his escape some time before)—bolted and barred 
the door, and in flinging himself upon the sofa, perceived 
something fall from his head. 

« What, a crown, too! oh! oh!” It was as if he had 
said—“T am made utterly contemptible.” 

The poor man fancied that his troubles were over for 
the evening ; but suddenly he heard a dull noise on the 
staircase. It was followed by whispering voices, and 
the steps of persons who were moving forward with 
precaution, The noise became more distinct as it ap- 
proached the chamber. Persons stopped at the door— 
they tapped gently—no notice was taken of them, and 
then a voice bawled through the key-hole— 

“Monsieur Chenier! open the door if you please. Do 
not any longer maintain an useless incognito. One of 
your friends has recognised you in Brussels. Mr. 


-of giving to him. 
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Robinson, Sir, the celebrated ventriloquist, knows you 
very well.” 

“T don’t know you at all. I never knew Robinson 
—I never saw a ventriloquist. When will you have 
done with this nonsense? What more do you want 
with me?” 

“It is to pray you that you will honor us by being 
present at a banquet, intended to show our®respect for 
you.” 

“A banquet for me!!! why so? 
and you don’t know me.” 

“ What originals all these great poets are!” said one 
of those besieging the door to an assistant. “ Never in 
my life did I see any thing to equal his obstinacy. 
Well, we must obtain by main force, what he refuses 
to do willingly. The same thing happened once to 
Rousseau, and that great man was delighted with the 
We'll try the same 


I don’t know you, 


force that was used against him. 
now.” 

The speaker placed his back against the door. He 
bent his legs, made a bow of his shoulders—and crash! 
in went the door, and over it “the deputation” of the 
“ good citizens of Brussels.” They laid hold of the tra- 
veller, carried him away in their arms, amid loud shouts 
of joy from the mob assembled outside the banquetting 
hall. In five minutes afterward the stranger found 
himself on the right of the chairman, at a grand ban- 
quet. Next to him—and in compliment fo him—was 
placed his dear friend Robinson. In vain did he protest 
against his being thus treated—in vain did he even ask 
permission to change his morning gown for a coat. 
They held him fast—a prisoner of war, and whether he 
would or not, he was forced to partake of an excellent 
supper. 

At last, the dessert was placed on the table, and one 
of the entertainers arose. ‘Troubled, agitated, it might 
be said excited, considering in whose presence he stood, 
he drew from his pocket a piece of paper, and then pro- 
posed the following toast— 

“To Chenier—the great poet! The illustrious dra- 
matic author, whose sublime talent, Belgium rivals 
France in awarding to him the full meed of admiration. 
May he ever bear in mind the hospitable reception that 
the city of Brussels is happy in having the opportunity 
To Chenier—to the great poet!” 

The person to whom this compliment was paid then 
rose, and there was instantly a dead silence in all parts 
of the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, “I am very grateful to you 
for your hospitality ; but it is to me, in effect, a very 
great injury and annoyance. Perhaps there is a poet 
whose name is the same as mine—but thank Heaven! 
I never knew him, nor his stuff called poetry; T am 
Matthew John Chenier, a dealer in Bordeaux wines, and 
I have come here from Paris, on business.” 
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A lively murmur of disapprobation interrupted him. 
“Oh! this is going too far with the matter,” said one 

of the hosts. “ Does he take us for idiots?” 

A person sitting next to Robinson said, “ Gome, Sir, 
you can put an end to thisridiculous foolery. Is he not 
the great poet? Is it not Chenier’s eloquent pen that 
has written Charles IX.?” 

“ Chenief is a great poet,” said Robinson. 

« Are you not his friend ?” 

“The friendship of a great man is what I have always 
been proud of.” 

“But you don’t answer the question directly,” said 
the Hercules who had broken in the door. “Is that 
person Chenier the poet, or not? Have you been telling 
us lies—yes or no?” 

“That person is Chenier the poet,” stuttered out the 
scamp. 

“Very well. Now, then, Monsieur Chenier,” said 
this furious admirer of verses, “I declare to you in my 
own name, and in that of my fellow citizens, that your 
attempting to carry on this farce any further will be 
considered by me and by them, a personal insult, for 
which you shall become personally responsible.” 

“ What! it is to fight a duel with you ?” said Chenier. 

“ Yes, our friendship or our vengeance—make your 
choiee.” 

“Oh! then since you will have it so—and that is the 
only condition on which I can escape—I am a great 
poet.” 

Thunders of applause followed this announcement. 
He had to shake hands with every man in the room. 
Some even embraced him, and many reproached him 
tenderly with his foolish obstinacy. 

The Herculean orator at length asked permission to 
speak. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, “we must try and obtain 
a favor from the glorious Chenier. It is that he will 
recite for us some of his verses.” 

“ But I never made a verse in my life!” 

“What, again!” roared out the stentor, while indig- 
nation reddened the faces of those around, who were 
already warmed with wine. 

“Gentlemen,” said a traveller, who was modestly 
seated at the lower end of the table, and who had asked 
the permission of joining in the banquet, when he had 
learned, as he descended from his carriage, that the hero 
of the féte was Chenier, “Gentlemen,” said he, “M. 
Chenier was so kind as to tell me some of the last verses 

he has composed; and if you permit me, I shall recite 
them. By this means harmony may be restored.” 

“ Recite—recite {” was called out from-all parts of the 
room. 

Whilst M. Chenier looked on the scene around him, 
quite stupified, the traveller stood up, and recited the 
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much grace, feeling, and beauty, that the unanimous 
and heart-felt applause of the meeting greeted him at the 
close of every strophe. Again and again was the hero 
of the fete congratulated upon his incomparable verses. 
The morning sun at length beamed through the 
windows, and pat an end to the noisy fete. The poet 
was permitted to retire; and however eager he was to 
do so, he could not quit the hall without shaking hands 
with the gentleman whose poetry had so happily deli- 
vered him. 

“I repeat to you, Sir,” he said, in thanking the 
stranger, “upon my honor I am not a poet—and | do 
not even know, nor ever saw M. Chenier who makes 
verses.” 

The stranger advanced to Robinson, and said to him, 
“ Why did vou not free this gentleman from his embar- 
rassment ?” 

The conjuror blushed. 

The stranger continued, “ You are, Sir, wil all your 
faults, a very amusing person, and I am obliged to you 
for a night’s amusement. When you come to Paris, 
will you favor me with a visit? That is my address.” 

He gave his card to Robinson ; and whatever was the 
name that the conjuror read on it, he grew pale—bowed 
down to the very earth, and—the next morning started 
for Germany. 

As to M. Chenier, the traveller and dealer in wines— 
he set out for Paris the very next day. He applied for, 
and obtained permission from the Council of State, to 
insert an S into his name of Chenier, and also to desig- 
nate himself by his native place. He for ever afterward 
signed his name Chesntér de Macon. 





THE SEA-MAID. 


A MAIDEN came gliding o’er the sea, 

In a boat as light as boat could be, 

And she sang in tones so sweet and free, 
“Oh! where is the youth that will follow me?” 
Her forehead was white as the pearly shell, 
And in flickering waves her ringlets fell, 

Her bosom heaved with a gentle swell, 

And her voice was a distant vésper bell. 

And still she sang while the western light 

Fell on her figure so soft and bright, 

**Oh! where shall I find the brave young sprite 
That will follow the track of my skiff to-night’” 
To the strand the youths of the village run, 
When the witching song has scarce begun, 
And ere the set of that evening sun, 

Fifteen bold lovers the maid has won. 

They hoisted the sail, and they plied the oar, 
And away they went from their native shore, 
While the damsel’s pinnace flew fast before, 
But never, Oh! never we saw them more. 
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MY SISTER’S GRAVE. 


Ir was one of the last days of March. The earth had 
already, for the most part, bared its bosom to the revivi- 
fying influences of the breezes of the vernal season, while 
the brilliancy of the few remaining spots of snow, as 
they reflected the rays of the sun, now descending from 
his meridian, bespoke that they too must soon yield to 
the power of warmth. Not a cloud interrupted the mild 
beauties of the sky, while every tree, though as yet des- 
titute of the least signs of vegetation, seemed to smile 
with gladness, as it reflected the Creator’s glories. 

On such a day I was making one of my vacation 
rambles through the broad and beautiful valley of 
0. c To the student who has long 
been confined within the gloomy walls of College— 
who has been accustomed to its dusky halls—to its 
rigid discipline—its stereotyped routine of duties—who 
has been poring for months over the musty, time-worn 
pages of ancient lore—to him, I say, nature has a sweet- 
ness—a delicious charm which it has to few. Like an 
uncaged bird his spirit soars away on gladsome pinions, 
revelling in those felicities peculiar to its being. What 
though the verdant green of May, with its host of 
flowers be wanting? He finds in his soul a chord 





which yields to the feeblest touch—a sympathy with 
the slightest external influence. He has a satisfaction 
in the joyful presages of such a day which others might 


not experience amid al! the glories of summer—the 
earth in its robe of green—the forest in its rich foliage, 
enlivened by the music of the feathered choir. 

To me, the scenes before me had peculiar interest. 
This was my native valley. Those hills were the first 
objects of my remembrance. Just below was the spot 
I once called home. 

Pensive and solitary, I wandered on. I had visited, 
during the day, some of my early companions; but 
although I had been absent for some time, I excused 
royself from long calls: for notwithstanding that I am 
naturally fond of society, I felt a peculiar preference, 
that day, to being alone. There was no want of objects 
with which to occupy my thoughts. Every spot, every 
shrub was consecrated by some endearing recollection. 
There was the school-house, to which I had often re- 
paired for the delightful engagements of school; where 
I so often greeted the smiling countenance of my teacher 
—a man of a very different order of mind from that 
possessed by too many whose professed business it is 
‘to teach the young idea how to shoot.” He had an 
eye to perceive, a soul to appreciate the delicate workings 
of the young mind—he cherished with fondest care its 
infant aspirations, directing them to the noblest objects. 
There was the play ground, where I had disported 
myself, during hours of respite, with my young mates. 


which escapes my lips. 
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I could even fancy that I heard the jolly shouts of the 
thoughtless group, as they, with elastic spirits, with 
hearts free from ease, bounded over the turf—while the 
thought occurred to me, where are they now ?—and I 
need not say that the big tear frequently gushed from 
my eye. 

With such feelings, I at length found myself at the 
grave-yard, where the early settlers of the country, of 
whom were my parents, had been accustomed to “ bury 
their dead out of their sight.” This place—the abode 
of the departed—though it has so often been celebrated 
in the lay of the poet, will ever afford new subjects of 
interest to the meditative imagination. But now I did 
not pause to reflect that in this spot might be laid 


“Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ;” 


that in this yard, sequestered to be sure, where moul- 
dered the dust of those who had occupied the ordinary 
walks of life, might lay buried some one who, by due 
cultivation, and the favors of fortune, might have filled 
the chief offices of the nation, and moved in the highest 
walks of society—none of the ten thousand ordinary 
reflections did I indulge—there was one feeling which 
pervaded my whole soul—under whose influence I 
repelled every other inspression, There, beneath that 
green sward, now nearly levelled with the adjacent 
ground—shaded by a broad marble slab, on which 
were two inscriptions, lay mingling with earth the 
remains of my only sisters ! 

My sisters! I start at the sound of the faint whisper 
Were there ever those beings 
on earth of whom I could say—they are my sisters? 
Oh, it must be a deceitful vision with which I am 
beguiled! It cannot be that ever the day was when I 
was thus happy. 

I approached the head stone and read the inscriptions 
—their names, the times of their death, and their ages 
—a flood of subduing recollections came over my soul! 
I was but three years old when Anna, my elder sister, 
was buried, yet fresh in my memory were the cir- 
cumstances connected with the melancholy ceremony. 
There was the coffin slowly lowering into the grave— 
there the newly heaped up mound under which Cornelia 
had lain for three short weeks—there the sorrow-stricken 
parents, whom not the strong consolations of Christian 
hope could restrain from a flood of grief:—yonder stood 
in a row ten or twelye—I cannot now say whether lads 
or young men; but their situation I could point out 
exactly, and their very dress I could describe. The 
neighbors, young and old, were looking on with weeping 
eyes—for Anna, they say, was a lovely girl—she was 
beloved of all who knew her. 

Cornelia was an infant of a few months when the 
icy hand of death was Jaid upon her: Anna was eleven 


years old. Having long been an only daughter, she 
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was the peculiar regard of her fond parents, and her 
older brothers—the pride of their hearts. For, whether 
from partiality I know not, Anna was thought to give 
high intellectual promise. Certainly she was of a lovely 
disposition. She loved her brothers arfently—she 
showed her love by every little means in her power: 
they, in turn, never would cross her will—they would 
yield to her slightest wishes ; in short, her affection was 
by no means unrequited. Gh, what must be that bro- 
ther’s heart, who can trifle with the feelings of a loving 
sister, pleased with the society of any other young lady 
rather than hers! Truly, I have thought of such, you 
are unworthy of the felicity in your power. Had I the 
envied possession—but who knows the deceitfulness of 
the heart? Perhaps, though now grieving the depriva- 
tion, I might have abused the enjoyment of the blessing. 

But to return—keen must have been the dart which 
pierced those brothers’ hearts who had sustained such a 
loss. The wound it caused would refuse to be healed. 
They have no other sister to fill the place of her of 
whom they have been deprived. Oft have I heard them 
in after years speak of their sister till tears would roll 
profusely down their checks. She was a most dutiful 
child, yielding implicitly to her parents, and participating 
in turn largely both in a father’s and in a mother’s love. 
For three years, likewise, she had been the subject of 
frequent and violent illness. A distress in her head 
had sometime previous to her death deprived her of 
sight. The solicitude occasioned by such afflictions 
naturally draws closer the ties which bind a child to 
the parent’s heart. But in her were blasted darling 
hopes. Parents are inclined to look to a daughter as 
destined to be the solace of their old age. The son 
may—amid the exciting scenes of business—of the 
political world, be forgetful of his filial duties; but in 
the daughter such conduct is so unfrequent, and withal 
so incongruous, that we are apt to regard her who exhi- 
bits it asa monster rather than a human being. But now 
the bud of promise had been plucked by the ruthless 
hand of the destroyer, just as it began to open and 
develop its hidden beauties. My father was a man 
peculiarly “made for the stern hour of strife;” but this 
one grief he ever indulged—it could not be soothed. 
And oh how often have I heard my mother relate, with 
swelling bosom, narratives of her child; delighting to 
show the little products of her labor; to repeat the sen- 
timents which she uttered—far above her age, the pas- 
sages of poetry of which she was fond. 

Think you, reader, that I did not participate in this 
common grief? Oh do not thus wrong my young 
feelings. I loved my sister; I was loved by her. You 
have doubtless noticed the affection of a sister for her 
younger brothers. I was her only younger brother, and 
enjoyed her love undivided. I had seemingly no other 
companion, T was ever with her—after she was de- 








prived of sight I led her about the neighborhood,—y¢s, 
I had sorrow. Too young, to be sure, for that senti- 
mentalism in the indulgence of which sorrow often 
vanishes into mere empty affectation; mine was the 
pure—the ingenuous sorrow of the heart. 

Some years after my mother gave me the following 
narrative. The little girls of the neighborhood used to 
visit my sister often, and construct small play-houses 
for her diversion. A few days before her death quite a 
company were assembled—the circumstance I remember 
well, but uot the time—and had constructed several. 
The day succeeding her burial, after having lain some 
time pensive and silent, on a bed, with my eyes turned 
toward the door opening into the yard where they were 
standing, I at length rose and said, “ Mother, now sister 
is dead, I shall not want any thing more of the play- 
houses. I have a mind to take them down if you are 
willing, mother.” Having obtained her assent, I went 
about it and piled up all the materials of which they 
were composed, with much care. 

But still of my sisters I can have only an imperfect 
recollection. A single incident in the life of the 
younger, a dozen or more in that of the elder, the 
funeral ceremonies of each, is all I remember. Nor do 
I recollect the occurrence of a single incident for more 
than a year after their death. The intensity of my 
infant feelings is, perhaps, the only reason why memory 
clings, with so tenacious a grasp, to the circumstances 
connected with them. I gradually awoke into life, and 
these seem as the disordered visions of some frightful 
dream. Now I am surrounded by reality. I am in a 
gtave-yard, where the dead have been buried,—where 
lie many with whom I once associated. Here reposes 
the dust of my sisters. For twenty summers the wild 
flower has bloomed upon their peaceful graves; and | 
have become transformed from the vacant, thoughtless 
child, into the sober, reflecting man—I am surrounded, 
I say, with reajity. Mine is a real sorrow. Stoicism 
might despise and forbid the indulgence of grief for the 
loss of friends, from whom we never should have derived 
benefit had their lives been spared to us; but me it will 
admit to have sustained a real Joss.. And oh, if the 
mingling of any selfish with other feelings be ever tole- 
rable, it will be pardoned in me at present on this occa- 
sion! Were the stroke which deprived me at once, 
as it were, of my only sisters, a fatality I could not be 
reconciled. But it is from the hand of Providence, 
« Who sueth not as man sueth ;” “Who does all things 
well ;” and I should “ be still and know that he is God.” 

Yet surely never was boy more blessed than I should 
have been if my sisters had remained alive. I can fancy 
to myself a beautiful picture of childhood and youth ; 
Anna, eight years older than myself, would have joined 
a sister’s love to something like maternal care, Her 
eye would have been ever over me; and for the supervi- 
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sion of my conduct which she would have ever exercised, 
her qualities would have rendered her invaluable. Cor- 
nelia, near three years younger, would have been my 
companion. With her I should have disported among 
the early flowers of spring, the fuller beauties of summer, 
and the mature glories of autumn. 

But I turn from a picture fraught only with the idlest 
fancies! Such felicities were never mine, I never enjoyed 
a sister’s care—I never knew a sister’s love since I was 
old enough to appreciate them. That kindly—that 
frank—that unceremonious intercourse, associated with 
sincere mutual regard, which I have witnessed between 
brother and sister—I have only looked upon to envy. 
But here I stand by the graves of my sisters—I remem- 
ber well when they were consigned beneath this turf, 
and I hastily glance over the cheerless desert through 
which I have since passed@—I am no misanthrope—I 
am not out of love with life, I see something lonely in 
it when considered in view of our future state—of our 
relations to the Deity, and to our species. If a tinge of 
melaticholy affects my character it is but from sympathy 
with my circumstances. Yet these are causes of sorrow 
in this accursed world—bafiled projects, disappointed 
hopes, bereavements, thoughts of which sicken the heart. 
Here was one destined to give a coloring to all my after 
life. Much, very much influence I feel it to have had 
on my character, on my happiness hitherto; much yet 
it is to have. Yes, to a young man destitute of the 
meliorating enchantment of a sister’s love, many of the 


purest founts of virtuous feeling remain sealed. Every 
man of sensibility must appreciate the society of the 
gentler sex—he will “seek the sympathy of the female 


heart.” Woman is made “the ornament of his happier 
hours,” his solace in adversity. Her placid loveliness 
smoothes and softens the asperities of his nature. But 
with whom can the young man associate as with his 
sister? Who so watches over his character and con- 
duct? On whom can he depend as being so faithful to 
tell him his faults? And whose admonitions can he 
so regard as prompted by pure affection and sincere 
good will? There is an openness of heart, and a fami- 
liarity between brother and sister, which propriety for- 
bids in the intercourse of others. There is a confidence 
not elsewhere to be found. There can be no suspicion 
of heartlessness, or art and duplicity in their intercourse ; 
and while the brother feels that the heart ef her with 
whom he is conversing is free from hypocrisy, his own 
is made better, and is filled with the holiest delight, as 
he experiences the overflowings of female love, and 
witnesses the ingenuous developments of female virtues. 

If there is a feeling on earth allied to that of beings 
abeve, it is the fervent, devoted love of a sister for her 
brother—so pure, so wcontaminated with any selfish or 
unworthy motive. If he is sick, who bends with faithful 
s¥Mpathy over his pillow! If absent, who looks with 
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fond and anxious solicitude for his return! If calumni- 
ated, who first appears in vindication of his character? 
If vexed with the cares and the disquietudes of life, who 
pours into his agitated bosom the genial oil of consolation ? 
Who observes with such solicitous regard, and seeks to 
correct any impropriety in his conduct? 
ther’s unquenchable love that of a sister is pre-eminent. 

To me, at this time, such love would have been pecu- 
liarly desirable—for a father’s care and a mother’s love 
I could no more enjoy! A little more than two years 
before I had seen my mother consigned to the grave, I 
could not wish her back. 


Next to a mo- 


“ Afflictions sore long time she’d bore.” 


I felt that, removed to a better land from a world in 
which for years she had experienced little but pain, sho 
was now resting in the happy embrace of her Saviour. 
A few months before my father had gone to join her ; 
and the wound was still fresh and bleeding in my bosom. 
I was by his bed side when the lamp of life went out. 


“In saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly as to a night’s repose.” 

From them I was now separated. No longer could I 
enjoy their sympathy and prayers—and must I too be 
destitute of a sister's? Oh, when I hear my school-mates 
tell of going to their homes, while there is no spot on earth 
which I can, with propriety, call by that hallowed name 
—when they exhibit the tokens of affection furnished 
by a sister’s hand, an arrow pierces my heart, “the poison 
of which drinketh up my spirits.” And when among 
strangers, encountering the rude buffets of the world, 
‘realizing “how hard it is to find true sympathy, how 
few love us for ourselves,”—I say when in such circum- 
stances, I hear a sister express her deep solicitude for an 
absent brother, her concern lest sickness should befall 
him where he must be attended by stranger hands, and 
her own could not administer to his comfort—lest mis- 
fortunes should come upon, and her sympathy could not 
soothe his heart, and feel that there are no such regards 
—such solicitudes for me, a withering influence chills my 
soul. Truly, I think, detached from all the sympathies 
of existence, that, like some ‘abandoned bark, I am driven 
about on the tempestuous ocean of life. Before me 
were now the sad mementoes of my blighted joys; and 
my spirit instinctively panted for that blessed region 
into which sorrow and disappointment do not enter, 
where I might rejoin those I had loved on earth. 

The sun was fast sinking behind the western hills, 
and as I had an engagement to spend the night with my 
early teacher, mentioned above, who lived in the imme- 
diate vicinity, I left the grave-yard where. were the 
memorials of my blasted hopes—again “to mingle 
among the jostling crowd,’—to experience clearer evi- 
dence the depth of my misfortune in that early bereave- 
ment, the loss of my sisters. 
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THE LEPER. 
BY LYDIA JANE PIERSON, 


“Ou, Night! thy pinions lie so heavily 
Upon the anxious brow that seeks in vain 
The soothing unction of thy sister sleep. 

Thy shadows take such wild and fearful forms, 
And throng the excited brain with phantasies 
That agonize the spirit, as it turns 
From one fantastic shape of agony 
Only to meet a more horriffic shade, 
And writhe in torture, till the locks that lay 
In beauty o’er the brow, hang heavily 
With the cold dew that agony wrings out 
Upon the throbbing temple. Then the breath 
Is painfully pent up within the lungs, 
And the swol’n heart's slow beats are audible, 
As the ear strains to catch the first dear sound 
Of an approaching footstep, which comes not 
All the long weary night. 

“Oh, I have watch'd, 
And listen'd, till my heart, and ear, and brain 
Are wrung almost to madness. 


«Thou dear lord 
Of my whole soul and person, who dost sway 
With loves all potent sceptre every wish 
And hope of this poor heart. Oh, where art thou? 
Why dost thou stay so very long away? 
Some evil surely has befallen thee. 
I have obsery’d of late upon thy brow 
The shadow of some evil destiny ; 
Dimming the sunlight of thine eyes of love, 
Which dwelt upon me with such long strange gaze 
Of tenderness and sorrow. Oh, I fear! 
{ know not what or wherefore. But thy stay 
Is unaccountable. And yet perchance 
The elders of our people who accord 
To thy young spirit their sage fellowship, 
Detain thee in the temple of our God. 
I know thou dost not tarry willingly, 
So many weary days beyond the hour 
Appointed for our meeting. Hush poor heart! 
Say not that many a fond confiding wife 
Has felt the spirit crushing agony 
Of causeless cold desertion. Oh, my God! 
Whate’er affliction it may be thy will 
To lay upon my bruis’d and humble heart, 
Spare me this keenest agony of all. 


“Hark! 'tis his footstep. Oh, I could kneel down 
And beg his pardon for the hasty thought 
That could impeach his honor. 


“ Jared! Love!” 


“Nay, touch me not Theresa. Oh, great God 

*T is now I suffer the full:bitterness 

Of my most dreadful doom. No never more 

Shall I embrace thee dearest! Never more 

Shall thy fond heart throb bliss into my veins 

Till my soul reels, delirious with delight. 

Thou shalt repose within my arms no more, 

And sleep with thy bright cheek against my breast. 





Thy pillow will be lone, and wet with tears, 
And thy bed widow’d while thy husband lives, 
And loves, and longs to clasp the gentle furms 
That God made all his own, 


“ Look here, Theresa, 
If thou art not quite petrified to stone. 
Oh, may the strength of Israel’s mighty God 
Support thee through this trial. Look poor love, 
Here is the loathsome plague spot on mine arm ; 
Death has affix’d his fearful signet here. 
I am a Leper, fearfully unclean ; 
An outcast from thy bosom, from my house, 
My people, from the temple of my God, 
From love and sympathy. 


“The holy priest 
Hath said it. Leprous, and incurable ; 
I go forth full of anguish, and disease, 
To suffer through long years of living death, 
While my infect’d flesh is perishing 
From off a hid living skeleton, 
A foul abhorrent thing whose slightest touch 
Is rife with death, whose breath is pestilence, 
Whose constant cry ‘ unclean!’ shall warn away 
Every approaching footstep. Oh, Lord God 
What is my sin, that thou hast laid on me 
This most revolting of all punishments, 
This direst of all sorrows, plagues, and deaths? 





“Oh, weep not thus dear love. And yet thy tears, 
The bitter agony that tortures thus 
Thy young fond bosom, is to me a pledge 
Of thy deep love and pity. Fare thee well, 
And do not waste thy life for grief of me. 
Think of me as I am, a loathsome thing 
Which none can bear to look on, and whose touch 
Is terrible contagion. Be thou blest 
With health and friendship. All this wealth is thine, 
I leave it all to thee. My daily bread 
And a coarse robe to wrap my withering form, 
Is all I now require.” 


“Jared! Oh, God! 
I cannot hear thee speak such dreadful words, 
[ will not let thee go. My heart! My heart! 
*T is breaking with fierce anguish. Must it be? 
Is there no hope, no mercy with the Lord 
That we must part so soon? We who have lov'd 
So long, so fervently. We who have borne 
Such cruel trials, and endur’d so much? 
Is this the meed of our tried faithfulness, 
This parting worse a thousand times than death ?”’ 


“Be patient love. Do not arraign the Lord. 
I still believe him just, and merciful. 
What merit could our love have in his eyes? 
Perchance that very passion is a sin 
For which he will chastise us. Oh, I feel 
That I have lov’d thee-to idolatry, 
And love thee madly still. 


“Nay, come not near, 
I do command thee! Oh, for 6Gne embrace! 
Might I but clasp thee to my heart once more, 
And then lie down and die. Death were most swe 
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To him who lives a moving pestilence, 
Whose foot-print is pollution to the earth, 
From whom the vilest wretch shrinks back aghast 
With terror and abhorrence. Now farewell. 
No, no! I cannot, will not let thee go. 
I will go with thee; happier far to share 
The horrors of the outcast leper’s fate 
Than though the world were mine, apart from thee. 
How can I live within thy noble halls, 
And lay me down and sleep in that alcove, 
On downy pillow, ‘neath embroider'd silk, 
The golden fringe, of which lies heavily 
Upon the marble pavement; while I know 
That thou art outcast, perishing, perchance. 
On the bare earth, unshelter’d and alone, 
With none to aid or soothe thee. { will go 
And share thy sufferings.” i 

“Tt may not be 
Thy pangs would add to mine an hundred fold. 
Could I endure to see thy fair young form 
Made horrible by this white pestilence? 
No—let me have amid my sufferings 
One consolation when I think of thee, 
And deem thee crown’d wita blessings. 


“ Dost thou faint? 
Mine arm may not sustain thee; fair young flow’r 
How beauteous is thy drooping loveliness. 
Now while thine eyes are clos’d, and thy rich voice 
No longer chains my spirit, I will go. 
Farewell! Farewell forever! 
* * - * + * 7 * * * 
Oh,praise the Lord, Theresa! Praise the Lord, 
For he hath heal’d thy Leper. Oh, the bliss 
Of this embrace ; this sunrise o’er the night 
Of our long deep despair. The blessedness 
Of such a waking from the hideous dream 
Of misery such as ours. Bless thee my wife 
For thy fond love, and holy constancy 
To the poor outcast. Heaven reward thy truth; 
I have not words to thank thee.” 


“Speak not thus 
My love, my rescued treasure. . Thank not me ; 
To God, the merciful, belong all thanks. 
And the physician whom he sent to thee, 
He merits at our hands a rich reward. 
When was the Leper ever cleans'd till now? 
Indeed I fear this bliss is all a dream, 
Or thou a wretch imposing on my love, 
In my lost husband's name. Forgive the word, 
I see I am convinc’d. But where is he 
To whom we owe so much. What can we give 
That will express our gratitude for all ~ 
That he has done for us. What shall we give?” 

“Our hearts Theresa. We will give our hearts. 
The man that heal’d me was the Nazarene 
Abhor’d by our proud rulers, and chief priests, 
Whose followers are expell’d the synagogues, 
And hated by our nation. Yet I know 
That he is the Messiah that should come 
Of David's roy! lineage, and reign 
A glorious kin > forever. 
Vox. IL.—7 





“To the wild 
In which I sought to hide my wretchedness 
From scorn, or heartless pity, came the fame 
Of this all healing Jesus; and I felt 
That he had power to save me, and went forth 
Trembling with hope to seek him. Oh, my wife 
Could’st thou but look upon him. Beautiful 
He is beyond description. ‘Tall and fair, 
With dark brown locks, parted from his clear brow, 
Smooth o’er the perfect temples, waving thence 
In curls of perfect beauty ; and his eye 
So clear, so powerful, and so full of love, 
So rich in their expression when they dwell 
In kind compassion on the suffering poor, 
Or turn with pride subduing stern reproof 
On stubborn sin, and haughty arrogance. 
I jook’d upon him, and my very soul 
Seem’d gushing forth to meet him, as he came 
In native majesty, serenely great ; 
Amid the servile multitudes that prest 
And knelt to kiss his garment, I advanc’d, 
The crowd gave way, they would not touch a form 
Of pestilence like mine. Low at his feet 
I knelt, and humbly supplicated, ‘ Lord 
If thou art willing thou canst make me clean.’ 
He look’d upon me with such pitying love, 
And reaching forth his hand, (oh, what a hand 
And arm is his) he touch’d me and replied 
‘I wilt that thou be clean,’ Oh, how that touch 
And voice omnipotent, thrill’d through my soul. 
Rushing in swelling rapture to my heart, 
And circling through my veins, while all my flesh 
Was chang’d to health and beauty. Oh, the bliss! 
The thrilling, life-renewing extacy 
Of that extatic moment, when my soul 
And mortal body were renew'd and chang’d, 
By the pure influence of Almighty love. 
I felt at once that our Immanuel, 
God shrined in manhood, had perform’d my cure 
But as I worship’d him he bade me go 
Nor speak of Him, but offer to the priest 
The accustom'd gift. In this I will obey, 
But I must speak of him, for all my soul 
Is flooded with his love. Earth never bore 
The impress of a foot perfect as his, 
Who walks from place to place, a homeless one 
Dispensing blessedness in all his ways. 
His matchless hands impart the richest gifts ; 
Health to the sick, youth’s vigor to the lame, 
Speech to the dumb, and hearing to the deaf, 
Sight to the blind, and reason’s priceless light 
To lunatics, and fierce demoniacs. 


. 


‘Oh, could’st thou see him stand serenely calm 
Amid the rolling billows of the crowd 
That press around him, while some trembling wretch 
Is struggling through the throng to reach his feet, 
Where as he bends mute expectation holds 
Her empire o'er the attentive living flood, 
A murmur like the converse of the waves 
Stirs the dense concourse. Then a mighty shout 
Swells up to heaven, and melts in echoes down 
Upon the distant hills. The afflicted one 
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Is heal’d, and leaps for joy. But Jesus stands 
With pure hands clasp’d, and meek eyes raised to heaven 
With deep expression of sweet gratitude 
And holy love, oft beaming out through tears. 
He looks as if his heart had room for all 
Who need his pity ; while his ardent sof 
Mingles in sweet communion with the God 
Whose power he surely wields. Nay, start not love, 
He certainly does wield the power of God, 
And wield it like a God. He walks the earth 
As if he needed nought of all her wealth, 
And heeded not her henors. Her rewards! 
Oh, what are all her splendors, gold and gems 
To barter for his gifts to me alone? 
Or what were they to him who holds the keys 
Of heaven’s rich treasury, and dispenses thence 
Blessings beyond all price. Requiring nought, 
Not even the tribute of a grateful heart. 
While precepts, such as man ne’er taught to man, 
Puré as the dew, and searching as the light, 
Flow from his lips, like incense from the rose 
That lives on Sharon’s mountains, and melts down 
Into the inmost spirit. Like our God 
His gifts are great and free, and all his words 
Are full of god-like strength and purity, 
With god-like power he triumphs o’er the pains 
And spirits of the dark abyss of death. 
He is the power and majesty of God, 
Enshrined in the most pure and faultless form 
That nature ever shaped. 

“He will not die 
As other mortals die, for he has power 
O’er death, and all diseases. At his word 
The fiercest demons let their victims go, 
And shrinking from the splendors of his eye, 
Crouch down into black darkness. He controls 
Even the elements, the raging sea 
Is still at his command, and the free winds 
Close their strong pinions, and with murmur'd hymn 
Sink into sleep upon the rocking flood. 
Can he not quell the wildest wrath of man? 
Or paralyze his limbs, or strike him down 
To death or dark perdition? If he yields 
To the cold sceptre of mortality 
He must resign himself a sacrifice, 
A free will offering for some grand intent ; 
To make atonement at the bar of God 
For some tremendous evil. He would be 
A spotless sacrifice, and might atone 
For a whole world of sin. 

“ But words are vain, 
His power has heal’d my flesh, and fill'd my soul 
With gratitude, and love, and holy peace. 
Theresa thou shalt see his perfect face, 
And listen to his voice, and see his deeds ; 
And kneel, and worship our Immanuel.” 


“Ever,” a little word indeed, which a child may 
pronounce, but which the mind of man cannot compre- 
hend. 





THE PRISON LOVERS. 
; BY HARRIET BOWLES. 


Iw the neighborhood of Bourdeaux there still stands 
an old venerable chateau, long the residence of the noble 
family of Malortic. In the height of the first French 
Revolution, the last marquis of that name fell on the 
scaffold, and, a few days after, the castle was broken 
into by an armed mob, headed by a Commissary of the 
people. 

“What seek you? what want you?” said an aged 
servant, who had accompanied his unhappy master even 
to the very steps of the scaffold. 

“ We do not seek for any one,” answered the Com- 
missary, “but what we wish for is the ill-acquired 
wealth of an aristocrat, and we must have it,” and 
with these words the mob-dispersed in search of plunder. 
They searched in the chambers, in the presses, the fur- 
niture, the ceilings, the floors; behind the richly carved 
wood-work ; even upon the very roof. They searched 
too with pikes, with hammers, and with hatchets, but 
could not discover that which they were looking for. 
The inquisition, or it ought rather to be called the 
destruction, of the house, continued for six hours. The 
assailants broke the windows, they tore down the 
painting, they dragged away the curtains and the car- 
pets, and they knocked the heads off the statues, as if 


they were so many aristocrats; and they tore in pieces 
the pictures of saints, as if they were the contra-revolu- 
tionists of another world. But then they found no gold, 


no jewels—but one. It was while they were destroying 
a picture of the Madonna, that a gentle sigh was heard, 
and on gazing around they discovered, in a small oratory, 
a young girl kneeling, with her eyes turned toward 
heaven. She seemed so young, so beautiful, and there 
was in her piety a tenderness and a fervor, that she gave 
you the idea at once, of innocence, and of beatitude. 
Even the Commissary of the people was so much 
affected by the spectacle presented to him, that he con- 
templated it in silence, and it was manifest in his manner 
that his mind was filled with the mingled feelings of 
respect, astonishment, and admiration. Such were not 
the feelings of his companions ; for they began by joking, 
laughing, and mocking, and then a few of the most au- 
dacious presumed to approach her. Cabonis instantly 
placed himself before her, and he let fall upon the kneel- 
ing maiden one end of his revolutionary standard, as if 
he would place her life and honor under the safeguard 
of the republie. He then, addressing his furious com- 
panions, who were pressing round him on all sides, said 
in a loud and angry voice— 

“Citizens! the first who touches this female—the 
first that insults her—the first that speaks to her, die: 
by my hand.” 
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The crowd shrunk back. Cabonis raised up the 
beautiful Christian. He supplicated her to be seated. 
He removed from his head the red bonnet; and he 
flung to a distance from him on the floor the dreadful 
weapons which seemed to excite the fears of the maiden. 
He did his utmost to inspire her with courage. He did 
so by his words, and by his smiles; and he at length 
thus spoke to her, with an emotion that was marked by 
his trembling lips— 

“ Whoever you are, do not feel the slightest fear, but 
deign to answer me.” 

“To whom shall I give an answer? Is it to an 
enemy ?” 

“ No—but to a citizen, a patriot, and an honest man.” 

“ Well, then, what is your will?” 

“I wish to know what you were doing there.” 

“1 was praying to God for you ; for all.” 

“For us!” 

“ Yes, for the murderers of my father.” 

“ Then, who are you?” 

“T am the daughter of an aristocrat. I am Lucille 
de Malortie.” 

To bear such a name was at that period a most awful 
crime; and it imposed upon the Commissary of the 
people the performance of a dreadful duty ; but it was 
one that, in despite of the promptings of his heart, he 
must discharge. The crowd collected in the chateau 
yelled forth “down with the female aristocrat ;” and 
Cabonis was compelled to order our heroine, and who 
was already his profegée, to rise in haste, and take her 
place even in the midst of her enemies; to obey what 
was called “the law,” and to follow him. 

“Farewell! we shall meet in another and a better 
world,” said Mademoiselle de Malortie, as her hand was 
kissed by her old and faithful servant. 

“ Angeb of Heaven!” stammered forth the old man, 
as he knelt at the feet of Cabonis ; “ where is she going ! 
Where are you bringing her?” 

“To death !” exclaimed a voice in the crowd. 

“To martyrdom,” remarked the maiden. 

“To liberty,” murmured’ the Commissary of the 
people. , 

In a few hours afterward, Mademoiselle de Malortie 
was a prisoner in the Castle of Ha; and on the evening 
of that day, the jailor of the prison was dismissed, no 
one could tell why or wherefore. The jailor was an old 
man, and he was replaced by a man who was young, 
and whose very name was a terror to the aristocrat—in 
short, by an’ inexorable patriot whose coUrage, resolution, 
and popular influence were unquestionable. This new 
jailor wore the scarf of a Commissary of the people, and 
he was called John Francis Cabonis. 

A very great surprise awaited Louise de Malortie the 
next morning; for, in the place of the old and sulky 
jailor, that the day before visited her, she saw her cell 
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door opened by the man of the people, who had the 
goodness to smile upon, to encourage, and defend her, 
in the great hall of her father’s chateau. Cabonis hum- 
bly and respectfully took her hand and led her quickly 
through all the detours of a dull and frightful labyrinth, 
where nought could be heard but the dolorous echo of 
groans, of sighs, and of wailing. They thus proceeded 
for a considerable time. At length the mysterious guide 
came to a door that was low, thick, and plated over with 
iron; he pushed with his foot, and the fair prisoner found 
herself in a room, the very aspect of which elicited from 
her a cry of gratitude, surprise, and joy. It was @ cham- 
ber in which there was pure air; there was light, there 
were flowers. An odoriferous breeze filled the air; and 
the sunbeams came in,a long spiral of luminous atoms ; 
while wall-flowers pushed their way through the gra- 
tings of the window. Lucille ascended a few steps that 
led to the window—she plucked a flower and presented 
it to her jailor, and as she did so, she said with a sad 
smile— 

“I am—I am surely indebted to -you alone for the 
kindness of providing me with this charming room— 
my last pleasant abode in this world. A day more— 
perhaps not an hour—and I shall have ceased to exist. 
Accept then, Sir, this flower ; it is all that I now possess 
—and keep it as a remembrance of your unhappy pri- 
soner.” 

“T swear to you that it shal! always be kept by me,” 
cried the intractable republican; “but,” he added, in a 
low voice, “have you any thing to ask of me, any thing 
to inquire from me ?” 

“ Yes—but first I have a question to ask of you. Do 
you think I have long to live.” 

“T hope so.” 

“Then I ask you to procure for me a prayer-book, 
some of my dresses from the chateau, and some books.” 

“T will go to the village myself to-night, and you shall 
be in possession of those things in the morning.” 

“That is not all; but, indeed, I am ashamed thus to 
ihtrude upon your kindness—I would also wish for pen, 
ink and paper.” 

“You shall have them—although by doing these 
things I jeopardize my reputation, my honor, and per- 
haps my life—but what matter. Speak, order, com- 
mand—say to your humble servant, ‘stand up,’ and I 
rise—‘ kneel down,’ and I shall bend before you—‘ obey,’ 
and I do your bidding; ‘die,’ if it be necessary, and I 
wil) die—Farewell !” 

The jailor went, or rather rushed out of the chamber. 
He closed the door with violence behind him, and for an 
entire week was absent. A turnkey, in whom he could 
confide, executed the commands of the lady, and came 
each day to receive her orders, the slightest one of which, 
in the eyes of his master, was equivalent to thé irrevo- 
cable commandment of a law. 
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One morning, and at an earlier hour than the turnkey 
usually visited her, the noise of the bolts being with- 
drawn, was heard outside of her door. It was opened 
gently, and the captive uttered a cry of surprise, perhaps 
it was of pleasure, on seeing poor Caboffis, who ap- 
proached her with downcast eyes and like the most 
timid of visitors. 

“Be not afraid, lady—there is no danger—it is only 
I,” he stammered forth. 

“Come here,” said the young lady, smiling; “come 
here, until I scold you, and thank you. You here, my 
guardian angel, who soothe my sorrow and lessen my 
pains; but why do you make yourself as invisible as if 
you were an angel? Speak!—see! you have promised 
to obey me, and I order you to answer me.” 

“Lady,” replied the jailor, blushing with delight at 
the gracious familiarity of his prisoner, “I have to tell 
you the motive of my visit to-day. I have promised, it 
is true, to obey you, even though in doing so I exceed 
my duty, or in what is not right. Well, then, I do for 
you as well as [ can.” 

“1 know it—I feel it.” 

“Fancy then that I have taken, at first sight, without- 
my being conscious of, without my wishing, with a very 
strong feeling, with a friendship that is boundless, with 
an affection that is overwhelming, with an attachment 
that is irresistible, for one—” 

“For me, perhaps ?” . 


“ Alas! yes. My thoughts are so occupied by you 
that I can think of nothing else. I speak so constantly 
of your beauties and your virtues, that I can hardly talk 
of any thing else. You are the only subject of my dis- 
course with the prisoners; and thanks to my words, to 
my praises, to my admiration, every one in the prison 
fancies that he knows you, though he has never seen 


you. Every body here loves you, respects you, admires 
you. A few days, and it was I who took a pleasure in 
speaking of you to every one, and now every one seems 
pleased in speaking to me of you. But a few moments 
ago I was chatting about you to a young prisoner, whd 
is very accomplished, very amiable, and extremely hand- 
some. He is a M. de Castera. Do you know him?” 

“No.” 

« M. de Castera has not the honor of knowing you, 
and yet he has made the finest speeches I ever heard 
about you. It was only this morning I found him 
writing verses respecting you with a piece of charcoal 
on the white wall of his chamber; and seeing this, I 
said to him, with the hope of pleasing you, ‘Citizen, 
you ought to write some poetry fot the amusement of 
your pretty neighbor.’ But then, as M. de Castera 
had neither pen, ink, nor paper, I gave him my pencil 
and tablet, and he has written such splendid poetical 
compliments, that, though I have not read them my- 
self, I have brought them to you, lady, in the hope that 
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they might attract your attention, and perhaps amuse 
you.” 

The impromptu of M. de Castera was nothing better 
than a simple and peurile piece of bandinage, entitled 
“Freedom in Prison.” The rhymes were read once or 
twice by the lady, and then given to the jailor, in order 
that they might be restored to the imprisoned poet ; but 
the jailor said to her with great naivete— 

“ Would it not be much better than sending him back 
what he has addressed to you, to give him an answer in 
verse or in prose. Do not smile at my folly; but in 
prison even the most trifling amusement has great 
charms for a captive; and I am very anxious that you 
should have some amusement.” 

Doubtless it seemed to Mademoiselle de Malortie that 
the singular project of Cabonis was not altogether un- 
reasonable, in such a position, and under the circum- 
stances that she was placed. The oddity of such an 
adventure, the strangeness of this epistolary intimacy 
between two invisible beings, who were thus about to 
speak to each other from afar, to know, to appreciate, 
and to comprehend each other, in despite of turnkeys, 
bolts, and bars, had in it something attractive for the 
curiosity, the mind, and the heart of a very young girl, 
She, therefore, with a bewitching grace, consented to 
lend herself to the romantic idea of the gentleman and 
the jailor. She answered the poet, and the next day a 
new demand on the part of M. de Castera compelled her 
to give him a new reply. The day following that again, 
and every succeeding day for an entire month, the letter- 
box of Cabonis received with a miraculous punctuality, 
the intimate and confidential correspondence of the two 
new friends. The verses of M. de Castera were of life, 
of gallantry, of frivolity, of tenderness, and of passion. 
The prose of the lady showed that she was at all times 
adorable, and if it sometimes proved that she was timid, 
embarrassed, trembling, it was, perhaps, the folly of the 
abode in which she found herself, had infected the pen 
of the young lady. The imagination and the heart 
sometimes make sad work with sense and reason. 
What, then, is to be said of this sweet adventure, this 
romance of letters, this courtship, which was not af- 
frighted by a prison, nor jailors, nor judges, nor the 
scaffold? It was one of the million of strange things 
that occurred during the French revolution. But the 
story must be proceeded with—the hearts of the corres- 
pondents began to be effected by their letters. Without 
ever seeing each other they were deeply in love. 

M. de Castera’at last expressed an ardent wish to see 
the lady that he was always writing to. He wished for 
a single glance, to heave a single sigh, to speak one 
word. Mademoiselle de Malortie was always alone, 
always sad, always weary of her solitude, and she 
had not the courage to say “nay” to the desire expres- 
sed by her enamored correspondent. Cabonis was 
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asked to grant the interview, and the single-minded man 
did not foresee any other consequence from the inter- 
view, than that it would be the means of soothing the 
sadness and solitude of the lady ; and consequently, one 
night, thanks to the blind devotion of the lover, there 
met in the small cell we have already described, a gen- 
tleman remarkable for his beauty, and an exquisitely 
lovely young maiden. 

Truth must be told. From the very first interview 
the presence of the honest jailor spoiled the conversation. 
Gallantry, before him, talked politics ; inclination spoke 
of flying from France; and the eyes alone told of—love. 

Prisoners have a great deal of patience ; and therefore 
M. de Castera, encouraged by the weakness of Cabonis, 
determined to see and speak to Mademoiselle de Malortie 
without witnesses, without annoyances, without a jailor. 
The genius of a prison is a wonderful magician, and 
when he falls in love he is an unconquerable power. 
Thus it was with M. de Castera, who was one evening 
able'to obtain admission to the cell of the lady. It was 
not more than an hour afterward that M. de Castera had 
ceased to address her as Mademoiselie de Malortie ; but 
called her “Lucille’—«his own Lucille.” She had 
answered to that name; she had smiled on him; she 
sighed, and then leaning her head upon her hand, she, 
from excess of happiness, wept. She was weeping, 
when the bolts of the door were shaken, the wicket 
opened with a crash, and the jailor appeared upon the 
threshold, actually motionless from rage; and then, 


fixing his eyes upon the gentleman, he said, in a tone 
of voice that struck terror into the hearts of those who 
heard him— 


“ Aristocrat, you are a villain! Answer, and answer 
quickly, what brings you here ?”’ 

“You see, my dear Sir, how I am employed,” replied 
M. de Castera, “I have come to express my love for one 
who loves me in return. Monsieur Cabonis, I present 
to you Madame, the Marchioness de Castera.” 

“Aye, aye; but when do the nuptials take place, 
Monsieurte Marquis ?” 

“To-morrow, provided that Heaven sends us a priest, 
or liberty.” 

“To-morrow! To-morrow there is for you and for her 
—the guillotine !” ' 

At that terrible word Mademoiselle de Malortie trem- 
bled with fear. She approached Cabonis ; she took his 
hand and clasped it in both of hers. She besought of 
him to listen to her, and she spoke thus :—— 

“T remember to have found in you a protector and a 
true friend, and therefore will I confide in you.” 

The jailor bent down his head in grief. 

“Monsieur Cabonis,” the young girl continued, “if 
you still love me I have a favor to ask of you. Pardon 
me.” 

The jailor looked on her, but evidently not in anger. 





“My friend,” she proceeded to say, “I am going to 
make my confession to you. I shall do so in a very few 
words, and it will be as one heart speaking to another. 
You, too, shall be my judge.” 

The jailor began to smile. 

“T owe to the generous, kindly care that you have had 
of me, and your desire to amuse me in my solitude, the 
first and the last poetical billet that I had from de Castera. 
Is not that true, Cabonis ?” 

“Yes,” 

“I owe to your devotion to your poor prisoner, the 
honor of having received, in the solitude of my prison, 
M. de Castera ; whom you yourself have brought here, not 
once, but twenty, aye, a hundred, times. Is not that 
true ?” 

“Yes, and it was wrong in me to do so.” 

“Alas, my dear, kind, good, honest-hearted friend, 
you alone are the guilty one among us. I received 
your pupil eagerly, and I saw him a second time with 
pleasure. You it is who have shown him the way to 
my cell, and he has presumed to come and visit: me 
without you. You have chaunted my praises so loudly, 
that you put it into M. de Castera’s head to fall in love 
with me; and you suggested to my mind that—-I do not 
well know how to express it—not to hate him; and now, 
but an instant—a minute—since, this nobleman has come 
to offer me his hand, and I have accepted it. He has 
offered to share the future with me, and I am ready to 
share it. He has promised me happiness, and I hope 
for it. This is our entire crime, and for this you would 


. invoke, as a fitting punishment—the guillotine! Well, 


be it so,” 

“ The executioner will never be here in time for you, 
lady,” answered the now relentifg jailor. “The exe- 
cutioner will perhaps be here to-morrow; but you shall 
escape this very night.” 

“This night!” 

“Yes! and follow me. Quick, quick! Here is a 
disguise for your person, money for your pocket, and a 
passport to the frontier. I have hastened to you to save 
you this night, and I do save you. But, lady, de you 
in turn pardon me, when you see me thus trembling, 
thus weeping before you, like a child—like a fool, as I 
am. It seems to me that I look upon you, that I speak 
to you, and that I admire you—for the last time. Adieu, 
then; and when you have nothing better to do, think on 
the jailor of the fortress of Ha.” 

The next day M. de Castera and Mademoiselle de 
Malortie had travelled a considerable distance from their 
prison. Three days afterward they had crossed the 
Spanish frontier, and Cabonis was ready to die of joy, 
upon hearing the happy tidings of their safe arrival in 
another country. y 

The escape of the prisoners continued, however, un- 
known to every one. Both morning and evening the 
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jailor, as usual, aseended to the chambers that had been 
occupied by the nobleman and the young lady. He 
delighted in touching, in kissing the books that had been 
read, the paper that had been written upon, by his lovely 
prisoner. He gathered the flowers that she had lett be- 
hind her; he delighted to listen to the song of the birds 
that she had listened to; he looked at the horizon that 
she had gazed upon-so often, the stars that she had ad- 
mired, and the beauteous clouds that she had seen cros- 
sing the heavens. 

Cabonis went every day thus to think over and to 
weep about the past, and to lose his senses in extatic 
visions. One evening, after one of those strange visits 
that he loved to make to the absent fair one, the jailor 
abandoned the prison, and presented himself at the bar 
of the death-dealing tribunal. There, having recounted 
to his judges the innocent history of his love, he de- 
manded for himself the punishment that was awarded 
to one convicted of having favored the escape of two 
prisoners of state; of two suspected persons; of two 
aristocrats. 

Cabonis was arrested, convicted, and condemned! 
Having been brought to the fortress of Ha, to await 
there the passage of the charrette, the jailor of the 
evening before obtained permission to pay another visit 
to the chamber of Mademoiselle de Malortie. He visited 
it, and there he kissed, for the last time, the withered 
wall flowers that she had given him. He then marched 
boldly, gaily, to the scaffold, where ‘his last words were, 
“Long live the Republic !’”” 


SOMETHING NATURAL. 


Wuen first I saw thy soul-«deep eyes, 
My heart yearned to thee instantly, 
Strange longing.in my soul did rise ; 

I cannot tell the reason why, 
But I must love thee till I die. 


The sight of thee hath well nigh grown 
As needful to me as the light ; 
I am unrestful when alone, 
And my heart doth not beat aright 
Except it dwell within thy sight. 


And yet,—and yet,—Oh selfish love! 
I am not happy even «vith thee ; 
I see thee in thy brightness move, 
And cannot well-contented be, 
Save thou should’st shine alone for me. 


We should love beauty even as flowers,— 
For all, ’tis said, they bud and blow, 
They are the world’s as well as ours,— 
But thou,—alas! God made thee grow 
So fair, I cannot love thee so! 
J. R. Lowens. 





LOVE IN A STAGE-COACH, 
BY A BACHELOR, 


How it poured! Rattle—rattle—rattle against the 
casement: splash—splash—splash on the ground under- 
neath all night, and now, when FE awoke, here it was 
raining away harder than ever, as if a second deluge 
was at hand. Confound that breakfast bell! I do wish 
there was no such thing as a breakfast on a rainy morn- 
ing, for then one might lie abed all day, or until the 
storm cleared off. Philosophers tell us that rain is 
necessary for the economy of nature—it may be true, 
though I never trouble myself about such things—bui 
if so, men ought to be made like dormice to sleep on in 
a semi-animated state, until the rain sees fit to cease. 
Nature never intended us to be out in a shower, or we 
would have been born with patent oil-cloth or india 
rubber skins. 

Down it poured! What on earth was I todo! The 
day before had been the brightest one of the bright month 
of May, and, as I had a passion for walking in the coun- 
try—more fool for it!—I had trudged away off here, 
eight miles and more from town, to see a country wed- 
ding, “after the good order used among Friends.” | 
must say that the thing was very handsomely done, and 
that I was much edified thereat—so much so, that, one 
of these days, I shall perhaps tell how the parties de- 
ported themselves, how many new hats there were in 
the wedding companies, who drove the finest horses, 
and all the other matters of gossip so interesting to 
young misses, and old bachelors like myself. The day 
passed off, with a bright blue sky, until toward dusk, 
when a thunder-shower came up, that lasted until bed 
time; but I retired, fully resolved that the morning 
would see a clear sky overhead. But morning had 
come; and here it was, pouring, pouring down, in one 
dark, splashy, continuous stream, for all the world like an 
old maid’s objurgations when her tongue gets wagging ! 

Down I hurried to the breakfast table. I had just 
buttered my bread and was swallowing the first mouth- 
ful of coffee, when the horn of the coach to town was 
heard, and looking out the window I saw the vehicle, 
with “its four smoking horses, dashing down the turn- 
pike. It was my only chance to reach the city that 
day. I bolted my bread, gulped down the coffee til! 
my throat was scalded, jammed my hat on my head, 
and made a dive through the door. The driver did not 
see me, but cracked his whip with a flourish and went 
on. I shouted. Still the old villain would not notice 
me, but with another flourish of his whip, set his four 
in hand into a brisker trot, and rattled down the hill. 
Desperate with the fear of being left I pitched after him, 
sputtering the mud around at every step, and shouting 
at the top of my lungs; but I might have ran on and 
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shouted till doomsday, had not a passenger seen me 
and stopped the deaf old sinner. Out of breath, wet to 
the skin, covered with mud from head to foot, and not 
in the best humor from the loss of my breakfast, I 
mounted into the coach; but the instant I placed my 
foot inside the vehicle all my sulkiness vanished, for 
there sat—the only passenger beside myself—one of the 
loveliest angels that ever blessed an old ricketty coach, 
or warmed the soul of a sour, breakfastless bachelor 
with her presence. 

Did you ever fall in love? Of course. And the 
lady was the loveliest of her sex? To be sure. Then 
this stage-coach beauty was twice as handsome as your 
sweetheart ; and if, after this, you don’t think my fellow 
passenger a cherub, then I give up all hope of making 
you appreciate her. Such eyes, such teeth, and then 
such lips !—egad, it almost makes me erazy to think of 
them. I put myself down for the luckiest dog in the 
world. She was dressed in a plain straw cottage bonnet 
with a green veil—* just such a costume,” said I, “as a 
real lady wears when travelling”—and then she gave 
me such a sweet but half roguish smile as I tumbled 
into the coach in the plight I have described, that I 
knew her at once to be a paragon in the way of educa- 
tion, taste, fortune, and all that; and I resolved—what 
knowing one wouldn ’t !—to make the agreeable off hand, 
for there ’s nothing like meeting an heiress in a stage- 
coach, where she thinks she’s unknown, and dreams 
that every attention paid to her springs from pure love 
—ahem !—on your part. 

I was in clover. What cared I for the rain. Splash 
—splash—splash, aye! rain away there like blazes— 
who cares? One doesn’t get téte-a-téte with a pretty 
girl every day of the week—so I determined to make 
the most of it. 


“The storm without might rair and rustle 
Tom didna mind the storm a whistle.” 


And, faith, what with a few sly compliments, and my 
extraordinary good looks, I soon got as cozy with my 
unknown beauty, and she with me, as if we had been 
acquainted since the days of Noah. We talked of the 
wedding, for she too had been there—of the scenery— 
of the rain—and of whatever came uppermost; and 
there was such a charming frankness in all she said that 
I really thought her the most winning little witch I had 
ever seen, and I verily believe if the floor had been 
softer or [ had known the accurate number of houses to 
which I would be tenant in curtesy, I should have 
gone down on my knees to her at once, I hate shew- 
ing one’s learning off in public, so I avoided any thing 
like literature, though I saw by the intelligent eyes of 
my charmer that she had a soul alive to all the finer 
sensibilities of nature. At length we got on the subject 
of house-keeping. Now, if there’s any thing I hate it's 
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a woman that can’t keep house, and I trembled at every 
word lest my angel should confess her ignorance of 
these matters. Shade of Apicus! how my heart leaped 
when she told me that hardly a day passed in which 
she didn’t make bread, or pies, or sponge-cake, or 
some other of those shim-shaws that delight the heart 
of man; and when, in expatiating on such delicacies, 
she rose to a pitch of eloquence that I never heard sur- 
passed, I couldn’t resist my feelings, but snatched her 
hand to my lips and kissed it, Yes! I felt that she was 
destined to be mine; for if there’s any thing a wife ought 
to know it’s this. I come of arace of eaters. My grand- 
father has lunched on half a dozen rabbits, and died 
at last of a surfeit produced by eating two young pigs. 
My father can break his fast on a brace of capons, or 
devour a pair of turkeys without having to pick his 
teeth; and the way a brother of mine can tuck in the 
hundreds of pickled oysters and dishes of chicken salad, 
does credit to the family. My own exploits in this line 
modesty forbids me to mention. No wonder I loved 
this rosy little beauty who could get up such a choice 
fry, and bake such delicious cakes. Ah! what a life 
of domestic happiness rose before my vision, when I 
pictured myself returning home from court at night, to 
meet a beefsteak ready boiled, or a bow! of the richest 
turtle soup, served up by the fair hand of the angel at 
my side. I resolved, if there was virtue in a pair of 
whiskers, in an. eloquent tongue, or in my new blue 
coat, to win this seraph of pie-bakers, 

There’s no place like a stage-coach for making love. 
ft comes natural! You do it, egad, in a sort of easy, 
dont-care-for-any-thing style, that you can’t, for the life 
of you, assume in any other place. What betwixt 
sitting on the same seat to talk more conveniently, and 
putting your arm around her waist to keep her from 
jolting off, you soon get to be wonderfully cozy, and— 
ten to one—if you don’t catch yourself squeezing her 
hand, or varying the entertainments in some other way, 
before you're aware of it. For my part, as I have said, 
I was ready to surrender at discretion, and I already 
fancied myself lightening the dear creature beside me of 
the troublesome duty of collecting the rents of her 
various fine houses. I was charmed to think of the 
progress I had made in her affections. What a deli- 
eately rosy cheek it was that I just then slyly kissed, 
she blushing the deeper at my warmth! And then her 
saucy, pouting lips; and her figure, just the very size 
for a man who hated your thin, weasel-shaped young 
misses as he hated epidemics. Ah! what a wife she 
would make! How I thanked my stars that I had 
hitherto set my face like a flint against every temptation 
to marry——for now my firmness was to be rewarded by 
this beauty and heiress dropping into my mouth. And 
then I preached to myself a mental homily on the short- 
sightedness of man, as I ventured to éteal another kiss 
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from the conscious and blushing little angel at my side. 
I was just about to pop the question itself, when the 
coach stopped, and the driver descended and opened the 
door. My charmer rose. I was taken all aback. 

“Do you get out here ?” said I in surprisg. 

» “Yes!” said she, “I see Mr. Powell is waiting for 
‘me.,”’ 

“ Mr. Powell,” said I, for that was the name of a 
friend of mine who lived up this very lane, not half a 
mile from the turnpike, “do you then live with him ? 
Perhaps you’re a relative? Strange,” I muttered to 
myself, “I never heard him speak of this charming crea- 
ture.” 

Before I could answer, Powell approached, and 
while he hailed me, my fellow passenger sprang to the 
ground as if by magic, and the next minute was in my 
friend’s vehicle. 

“For heaven’s sake,” said I, half mad that the hearty 
gtip of Powell prevented me from hastening to his 
ward's assistance, “who is that angel? Is she a relative, 
a ward, or what? I’m dying for love of her!” 

Powell burst into a laugh, and laughed on until the 
tears came into his eyes. Confound the fellow what 
did he mean? I began to look angry. 

“Come, my dear boy,” he said, “don’t get into a 
passion, but consider how odd it is that you of all men 
should fall in love with my cook /” 

I never make acquaintances in a stage-coach now, 
until I have exchanged cards. 


SHE’S DYING NOW. 
BY MRS. J. W. MERCUR. 


Sue's dying tiow, bring hence fresh stores, 
And strew the room with pearly flowers, 
Bring hence each gold enamell'd vase, 

And fill them with bright flow’rs to grace 
This room where death's still tread has come 
To bear afar our cherish’d one. 


Bring rare exotics, let them stand 

Upon that high wrought birnish’d stand, 
And let the scenes that she has traced 
Be hung above each brilliant vase, 

And let rich broider’d work be flung 

In all its wealth her couch upon. 


And all that’s rare that art hath made, 
And trophies of the ocean’s wave ; 

And gems from many a dark rich mine, 
Gems which like sunlight gleam and shine, 
Bring hence! and let their brightness shed 
A lustre o’er the dying bed. 

Bring hence her braids of orient pearls 
And twine them with her flowing curls, 
And let the gems she used to wear 
Gleam once again like starlight there ; 





And let her queenly brow once more 
Be deck’d with brightness as before. 


Bring hence her books, rare books, where thought 
With loftiest themes of earth are fraught, 

And lay them ere her eyes grow dim 

The circle of this room within; 

But lay the holy one full nigh, 

There, fain she'd rest her waning eye. 


Bring music, let its strains most clear, 
Like balm fall on her dying ear; 
Bring music that will buoy her up, 
To calmly drink the bitter cup; 

And when life’s feeble chord is riven, 
Oh, may it waft her unto Heaven. 


And all she prized when health’s bright stream 
Flowed quickly through each circling vein, 
Bring quickly hence, and with them blend 
The recent gifts from many a friend, 

Gifts by affection’s promptings given 

To one thus rarely mark’d for Heaven. 


Then light the tapers, let them shed 

A silvery lustre o’er her bed, 

And let them blend with scenes around 
The semblance of enchanted ground ; 
But quickly, calmly, lightly tread 
Around our leved one’s dying bed. 


They 're here—all here—rich stores are brought, 
The room is fill’d with all ye sought, 

While yet her eyes, though waxing dim, 

May gaze upon the scene within, 

While yet her lips their blessings send 

To many a dear and cherish’d friend. 


Now [ can calmly let her die, 

Such scenes as these she ’ll greet on high, 
Where music’s ever glorious strains 
From seraph voices ever reigns, 

Where naught will fade nor cease to be 
In time nor through eternity. 


Where friends will welcome her on high 
With joy which naught on earth can vie, 
Where friends will clasp her radiant form 
That pass’d from earth in youth’s bright morn, 
Where she will bask in Heaven’s bright rays, 
And sing with joy her Maker's praise. 

But she has gone—her spirit fled, 

Our loved is number’d with the dead, 

Yes! dim has grown her sparkling eye, 

And gone the pulse that beat so high ; 

Her spirit it from earth is riven, 

To waft unto its native Heaven. 





Ereryity is a vast and trackless ocean—a wide- 
spread expanse without limit and without shore—a sea 
upon which has never yet floated the hitherward voyager, 
and upon which we shall have ourselves ere long to em- 
bark ! 
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WINNING A COUSIN; 
OR, A SECRET OF FORTUNE TELLING. 
BY A. W. NONEY. 


CHAPTER It. 


“There are more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 

“On, Isabel, do look at this beautiful bouquet!” 
exclaimed a gay young lady, running into the parlor 
where her cousin was seated-—“ such a sweet little one! 
I wish I knew who sent it to me!” 

“Some of your admirers, very likely,” returned the 
more staid Isabel, “and you get all the pretty presents,” 
she continued, affecting to pout at the idea. But the 
other was too much engrossed with her bouquet to 
notice this playful jealousy. 

“This rose is splendid!” said she, turning up the 
petals, with her taper white fingers, and inhaling its 
delicious fragrance—“ isn’t it perfectly lovely, coz? 
And how tastefully all are arranged! Oh, I do wish I 
knew who sent it to me!” 

Had Sarah Williams chanced to notice the embar- 
rassed air of Isabel’s brother, who was sitting on the 
sofa at the moment, to appearance particularly engaged 
in studying the variegated figures of a Saxony carpet, 
she might have conjectured with her sex’s intuitive 
shrewdness sufficient for her own satisfaction on the 
subject, without having occasion to push the enquiry 
farther. But in the haste to show Isabel her flowers, 
she did not observe that there was any other person in 
the room, and therefore continued in her extravagant 
admiration and expressions of wonder, with all the 
buoyant gaiety of a light and careless heart, and partly 
in the roguish design of teasing her amiable cousin with 
the tantalizing sight. 

“Isn’t it beautiful?” she continued, “smell of it, 
dear, it is so fragrant !” 

“I would not be in sych an ecstacy with it, Saade,”’ 
said Isabel, gravely pushing the bouquet to one side. 
“People will imagine you never had the present of a 
pretty bunch of flowers before.” 

“Nor have I ever received such a lovely one, I am 
sure,” she returned gaily—“why how curiously it is 
made up! It must be a love-letter, certainly! Now if 
I only knew the language of flowers! How provoking! 
Isn’t it, coz?” 

“Yes, But perhaps Frederick will read it to you,” 
replied Isabel, “he understands their language.” 

“Oh, do, cousin Frederick, if you please,” she ex- 
claimed, turning suddenly around, causing him to start 
up and stammer—*“ yes—no—I don’t understand—that 
is”——. 

“Oh, don’t be frightened, sir,” said she, bursting into 
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| @ laugh at his confusion, “it won't bite you! Did you 
never hear of a young lady’s receiving a flowery love- 
letter before ?” 

“ Yes, certainly I have,” he answered, recovering his 
faculties, “I only meant to say that I do know the 
meaning of some flowers; but I would not presume to 
read a young lady’s correspondence.” 

“ Suppose she cannot read it herself, as I have heard 
of being the case with even vulgar foolscap blotted with 
ink, and she wishes you to read it to her; you would 
not be so ungallant as to refuse ?” 

“By no means; especially when my pretty cousin 
asks me,” said he, smiling as a slight blush rose on her 
cheek at the last sentence. 

“ Well, then, Mr. Flatterer, what does this one say?” 
she asked with affected seriousness, turning outs the 
leaves of a beautiful little tulip. © 

“I love you”, 

“ What do you say, sir?” 

“Tt intimates a declaration of love, Saade,” interposed 
Isabel, knowing that her brother meant more than his 
manner indicated. 

“Oh, I knew that before,” said she, with a haughty 
toss of her head. 

“Nay, then, Miss Pertness, you do not need my 
assistance,” returned Frederick, a little fearful he might 
unwisely betray himself before the proper period for a 
certain disclosure he had to make. 

“But the tulip is the only one that I know the 
meaning of, I assure you, and I had forgotten even that. 
So you will please to proceed; Que signifie les autres ? 
as we say in New Orleans.” 

“Taken as a whole, cousin, the bouquet declares a 
secret, yet undying passion for you,” said the interpreter, 
bending his dark eyes upon her own with a thrilling 
expression, which caused her to blush deeply, although 
she affected not to notice him. 

“But flowers are emblematical of a passion which 
will soon decay, notwithstanding. Don’t you think 
80 ” 

“They are like the heart’s deep and best feelings, 
which, if they are not ,cherished must wither,” an- 
swered Frederick, with a suppressed sigh. 

“You don’t say so! how melancholy, to be sure!” 
returned Sareh jeeringly. “ But if the gentleman’s love 
is as sweet as his message is fragrant, he must be a dear 
little fellow.” 

“ An@ isn’t love ever sweet? Remember how the 
poets describe the passion— redolent with bliss’—* per- 
fumed with sighs’—‘ honey-dew kisses’ ””— 

“That’s quite sufficient, sir; sweet enough in all 
conscience !” 

“ Sweets to the sweet, you know, cousin Saade.” 

“Hush, you simpleton! Here, you shall have a rose 
to pay for your gallantry. But, do you remember,” 
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continued she, turning again to Isabel, “do you remem- _ 


ber the lady we are to call upon to-morrow afternoon?” 
«No; who do you mean?” asked Isabel. 
«“ Why old”—here her voice sunk to a whisper, not 


so low, however, but that Frederick’s acette ear detected } 


sounds similar to “Old Margaret, the fortune teller,” 
and he readily divined the nature of their intended visit. 
“ You don’t call hera lady ?” returned Isabel, smiling. 
“Hush!” said she in a whisper, “I would not have 
your brother know we are going for the world.” 


Frederick, however, left the room as if to give them | 
| . 

of the two strangers. They kept their features closely 
| veiled, however, and glided on, too timid to bestow even 


opportunity to complete arrangements for the call on 
«Old Margaret,” a withered hag who had acquired some 


notoriety among the young ladies of the city for her | 
| of the street, turned into a still more narrow court or 


shrewd conjectures and predictions, with regard to the 
all-important object with them, a happy marriage. 

Sarah Williams was a beautiful girl! Her’s was the 
dark featured loveliness of the sunny south, of which 
clime she was a native. Here eyes were full, lustrous 
orbs of a midnight blackness, which, when she was 
animated, flashed with an expression that thrilled to 
the heart. Her hair was of the like color, and usually 
bound up in luxuriant folds at the back of her head, or 
flowing down her neck in long wavy tresses, and her 
brow was as bright and sunny as her own native sky. 
Her teeth were of a pearly whiteness, and her cheeks, 
though wearing the “shadowed livery of the burning 
sun,” were of such a transparent hue as to reveal the 
bright blood gleaming through, and tinging their dark- 
ness with a roseate light, as the setting sun gilds the 
shadows of early eve. Her figure was petite, but 
graceful—and its outlines were full and symmetrically 
rounded. Her step was light and free as the wild 
gazelle’s, and her laugh broke upon the ear like her 
voice, with a clear, ringing tone, melodious as the swell 
of an organ. She was an orphan; her parents both 
dying of a prevailing epidemic, while she was in her 
twelfth year of her age, leaving her almost penniless. 
By this calamity her deceased mother’s brother became 
her guardian, and she left the south to become a resident 
of his family in this city. Here her loveliness and sweet 
disposition won her many friends, and her relatives 
almost idolized her, while she in return loved them, and 
strove in every manner to manifest her grateful feelings 
for their many kindnesses. From their unrestrained 
intimacy she had unconsciously won the heart of her 
cousin Frederick to a deeper feeling than that warranted 
by their tie of relationship, which, although she herself 
remained in ignorance of it, was observed with pleasure 
by her doating relatives, and they were delighted at the 
idea of her becoming, at some future day, their daughter 
and sister as well as cousin and neice. 

CHAPTER II. 

Asowr four o’clock- on the succeeding day, two 

young ladies might have been seen walking with hesi- 
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tating steps down one of the narrow lanes of Kensing- 
ton, as if unused to the location, and hasdly confident 
of being in the proper path they wished to pursue, 
They were dressed in elegant and fashionable style, and 
their air and manner plainly bespoke them residents of 
some more notable street than the one they were at the 
time traversing. Their figures were erect and graceful, 
strongly contrasting with the thick waists and round 


| shoulders of the coarse and vulgar-looking females who 
| jostled rudely past them, with an occasional expression 


of ridicule at the fragile forms and sylph-like motions 


a glance in return, and passing down the entire length 


alley, where, with a few steps, they stood in front of a 
low, dark, mysterious looking frame house, which, to 
say the least of it, bore evident marks of Time’s decay- 
ing fingers over the whole extent of its exterior. 

Here they paused, and whispered together for a few 
moments, and from their gestures and looks of mistrustful 
curiosity at the low entrance to the humble dwelling, 
each seemed anxious that the other should have the 
honor of pioneering the way within; but, however, 
through the modest diffidence usually attending real 
merit, or from some other more cogent reason, both 
timidly persisted in declining the acceptance of such 
distinguished priority. At length they ended the gene- 
rous contest by both advancing at the same time and 
together—one knocking noiselessly with her fingers at 
the panel, while the other clung tremblingly to her left 
arm as if for support and protection. They now list- 
ened for some minutes in breathless anxiety ; but hearing 
no sign of life inside, she was constrained to knock 
again—and again, thrice repeated, each time the weight 
of her blows slightly increasing as she acquired from 
the delay a little fresh confidence, until they sounded 
three distinct lady-like taps, when the noise of shuffling 
feet was heard, and the door was slowly opened by a 
short, withered old yellow woman, who, with a scow! 
on her features, in a gruff toned voice"inquired their 
pleasure. 

“We wish to speak with the woman who foretells 
fortunes,” was their timid answer. 

“Then please to step in—I am her,” said the old hag 
relaxing the frown upon her face, as far as the dignity 
of her profession would admit. 

The young ladies,—whom the reader has ere this 
surmised to be our two cousins,—advanced and seated 
themselves upon a sort of wooden bench, which served 
for the accommodation of visiters in lieu of a sofa, when 
she entered an adjoining room, and gave them ample 
time to wonder what she could be about, or what had 
become of her. At length she returned again and briefly 
asked which of the young ladies would like first to learn 
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her future destiny ; adding “I never tells any body’s 
fortin’ when there’s any body else in the room besides 
him who tells me.” 

This speech served to increase their apprehensions, 
and the same contest as before arose between them, 
when the woman rather impatiently interrupted it. 

“Never you be afeard, young ladies, he will not let 
you see him, and he never hurts any body. You'll 
only hear us talking; so cum along one of ye!” 

“Go, Isabel,” whispered Sarah, “you go first and 
then I will go.” 

« No, my dear cousin,” returned the other, “I think 
you ought to go first, for you wish to hear your fortune 
more than I do mine.” 

« But then I expected she would tell us both together,” 
said Sarah, when the old woman manifested her increas- 
ing impatience by exclaiming, “don’t be afeard, Miss, 
nobody "Il hurt ye!” 

“Go, coz!” said Isabel again; “you coaxed me to 
come up here, and now I think you ought, certainly, to 
have your’s told first; besides I don’t care for my part 
whether I have mine told at all, without you have a 
good one.” 

Thus constrained, Sarah rose to go, when the sybil 
holding out her shrivelled hand, intimated that her fee 
was fifty cents, to be paid in advance, and then led the 
way into the other apartment. 

The room into which they entered had been purposely 
darkened by some articles of wearing apparel hung over 
the only window in it, and on the table in the centre 
was placed a small iron kettle, out of which arose a pale 
blue smoke, filling the room with a strong sulphurous 
scent, and occasionally emitting a broad lurid flame, 
glaring fitfully upon the ceiling, and rendering the pre- 
vailing darkness doubly hideous. After going through 
a kind of ineantation, the sybil approached Sarah, and 
requested that she would remove her veil. 

“Now,” she continued, as it was reluctantly thrown 
aside, “would ye like to know what’s to cum, or what’s 
bin, Miss ?’? 

“The future,” whispered Sarah, too frightened to 
speak aloud. 

“Yes, that’s what all young ladies want to know; 
and I needn’t av axed the question. You want to find 
out when you’ll git married, and who’s agoin’ to be 
your husband, [ spose. Well, Miss Sarah Williams, 
I'll tell ye all about it in a few minutes.” 

Sarah could not speak to answer her question, for 
she was frightened and confounded that the old woman 
should know her name without even making an enquiry ; 
but tremblingly watched her every motion, as she went 
to the iron dish, and then followed a confused muttering 
as of two voices, for the space of nearly five minutes. 

At length the old woman returning, commenced her 
prophecy by saying—* youll git married, Miss, before 
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this year’s out, and at your uncle’s house, mind, I 
musn’t tell your husband’s name, but he is a tall young 
gentleman, with black hair, and dark eyes, high forrard, 
and very rich. He loves you dearly, and you love him 
more than you tell on; and you will live very happy 
together, cos he will make a very loving husband. You 
will have three children—two girls and one boy, and 
your husband will die first, and you” 

“Stop!—stop!—good woman!” cried Sarah, half 
frightened out of her wits at the old woman’s words, 
and the solemn and unearthly tone in which she deli- 
vered them, “I have heard enough; I do not wish to 
hear any thing farther. I do not desire to learn when I 
am té die, because it will make me unhappy. I will go 
now, if you please.” 

“ Darter,” she returned slowly and sternly, “ you've 
begun to hear your fortin’ and you musi hear it all! 
you shouldn’t have come if you were afeard. Your 
husband will die first, and as I said before, and you will 
also die a little while arter, cos you’ll take his death so 
much at heart—and all before you’re forty years old. 
There, that’s all,” saying this she took her hand and 
led her back, nearly fainting, into the room from whence 
they came. 

Isabel, who sat anxiously awaiting their re-appear- 
ance, seeing her cousin's pale features and agitated 
manner, refused to have her own fortune told, in spite 
of old Margaret’s assurances that there was “nothing to 
be afeard of,” and Sarah was nothing loath to leave the 
house as quickly as possible. 

On their way home Isabel was all curiosity to know 
what the “old witch” told her cousin, and Sarah, with 
some reluctance, related in strict confidence, all that had 
been said. 

“ Why, it’s Frederick—my brother!” she exclaimed 
with astonishment at the co-incidence, and then burst 
into a loud laugh at her accuracy of description, and at 
the idea that he should be the one foretold by old Mar- 
garet. Though Isabel could not but believe that the 
old hag possessed the power of foretelling occurrences, 
yet it appeared singular she should have described one 
so as to be recognized. Had it -been an indistinct 
description of some dark and mysterious stranger, it 
would have been more in accordance with her ideas of 
fortune-telling. 

With Sarah, however, the reality of all she had list- 
ened to was forcibly impressed upon her mind; every 
word sunk into her heart, carrying conviction along with 
it. She felt it impossible to doubt even the slightest 
portion of the information received, and she was fairly 
overcome with astonishment. “How,” thought she, 
“could a total stranger have learned my name tus 
readily, except by supernatural means! How could 
she have known that a gentleman, answering the de- 
scription of my cousin, was in love with me? And 
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still more surprising, how came she to be aware of that 
secret, which has been scarcely breathed even to my 
own thought, much less to another? It is certainly 
strange—very strange!” She pondered over it long and 
intently ; yet she could not wish the prediction false. 
The veil seemed now lifted from before fer eyes, and 
the whole prospect of futurity lay within view, while all 
was fair—bright as her most ardent hopes could wish ; 
she loved her noble and generous-hearted cousin; but 
till now had not cherished the remotest idea that they 
would ever be married, for her dependent situation upon 
the kindness of her friends forbade the thought, and she 
had for this reason ever treated him with more reserve 
than she really felt toward him, deeming it a duty to 
refrain from encouraging his evident affection for her. 


CHAPTER Itt. 


A rew days after the visit to old Margaret, Sarah sat 
alone in her uncle’s parlor, leaning her head upon her 
hand, and gazing listlessly from the window toward the 
sky. Her thoughts were wandering far away to her 
own native clime, and she sighed as the remembrance 
of the scenes of her early youth passed before her mind. 
She saw the home of her childhood, looking like a fairy 
palace amid the orangs groves, beneath whose fragrant 
shade she had strayed, and plucking bright blooming 
flowers in the unclouded gaiety of a glad heart that had 
known no sorrows, or felt no ills; and it seemed to her 
an elysium, from which she had been driven by the 
relentless hand of fate, to wander alone, as it were, un- 
protected and dependent over a cold and selfish world. 
From thence her thoughts reverted to her uncle’s kind- 
ness—and her cousins’ manifested affection for her, a 
penniless orphan, living upon the bounty of their father, 
while her heart overflowed with a deep and yearning 
sense of gratitude toward them all, and her eyes became 
suffused with tears. But suppressing these emotions, she 
strove to divert her thoughts to another subject, for she 
knew it would deeply pain any of her friends if they 
should chance to find her weeping. 

The prediction of her future marriage with Frederick 
Somers made a deep impression upon her mind, and 
had a contrary effect from what might have been ex- 
pected upon-her actions. She became suddenly distant 
and reserved in her manner toward him, for she feared 
that Isabel might imagine that she endeavored to assist 
in the fulfilment of the prophecy, and might not perhaps 
approve of it. But these thoughts wronged her amiable 
cousin, who was even then looking forward with de- 
light in the anticipation of being endeared to her sweet 
Saade by nearer ties than those which bound them at 
present. 

Frederick was pained by her change of manner, and 
sought his sister to learn the cause of it, if possible from 
her. Isabel unfolded to him the whole story of their 





late visit to the fortune-teller; but to her surprise he 
manifested little satisfaction at the circumstance, though 
she was well aware he was deeply in love, and did not 
desire a greater boon than the hand of his lovely cousin. 
She, however, attributed it to his ignorance of the sex, 
supposing, as was the case, that he disbelieved in the 
supernatural wisdom of old Margaret, and augured un- 
favorably for his suit, from Sarah’s apparent disapproval 
of the fortune laid down for her. But she advised him, 
however, not to despair, for she felt assured he was not 
ail indifferent to her cousin; and, perhaps, if he urged 
his passion in connexion with the prediction which she 
appeared to believe, he might not fail to win her. En- 
couraged by his sister’s advice, he resolved to hazard his 
fate upon a single cast; and by chance entered the 
parlor while Sarah was thus alone, and interrupted her 
musings. Such a favorable opportunity was not to be 
lost, and he determined to improve it to the best advan- 
tage. 
“ Have you discovered the donor of that boquet, yet, 
cousin?” he inquired, advancing with a smile. 

She started at this question, but assuming an indif- 
ferent tone and manner, replied— 

“ Oh, no; I have not troubled myself at all about it. 
It was sent by some of my friends, I suppose, as a jest. 
I do not know what else it could mean.” 

This gave a dash to his spirits, for he fondly imagined, 
his beautiful offering had found unbounded favor in 
her sight, and he could scarcely repress a sigh that 
struggled for relief in his breast. But bearing up, he 
continued. 

“TI thought you were very much pleased with it, and 
eager to learn who sent it you, as it appeared to be such 
a rare one.” 

“I would like to know well enough ; but I receive so 
many gifts of the kind, that I forget all about them in a 
short time.” 

“And do you never think afterwards of the givers !” 
he inquired mournfully. 

“ Why should I care about them?” asked Sarah 
coldly, “they are nothing to me.” 

He now began to fear more than ever that the thought 
of becoming his wife was displeasing to her; but he felt 
it was time to learn the truth, for his impatient spint 
could not brook suspense. 

“Would it displease you,” he commenced, hesita- 
tingly, “to know that I took the‘fiberty of sending you 
that bunch of flowers ?” 

«“ You, cousin Frederick !’”’ she exclaimed, starting and 
blushing deeply, while her eyes sparkled with pleasure. 
He, however, stupidly attributed their flashing brilliancy 
to another cause, though he could not exactly under- 
stand what reason she had to blush. “Did you really ?” 
she asked with evident interest, forgetting at the mome!:! 
her self-command. 

















« I did, cousin, and in the hope that itmight intimate 
to you, what I had not then the confidence to tell with 
words—that I love you. Hear me, dear Sarah,” he 
continued imploringly, “do not scorn me—for if you 
knew how deeply I love you, you would not treat me 
thus. You turn away—then I may not hope,” he said 
despairingly. As he thus spoke, the witch’s prophecy 
recurred to her mind, and the singularity of the circum- 
stance, induced her, despite her responsive feelings, to 
smile. 

Frederick started up angry and excited at her heart- 
lessness, as he deemed such extraordinary levity of 
conduct, and said bitterly, “Can I believe my senses, 
Miss Williams! I little deemed my sweet and gentle 
cousin would ever treat me thus, even though she may 
not have the same feelings toward me, which I profess 
and bear toward her. But I am answered, and hence- 


forth all the bright hopes of love and happiness which I | 
| “better late than never, and I will have i.v revenge 
crushed, even without their cold hearted object feeling | 


have so long and fondly cherished, are thus carelessly 


how much I would have loved her, and how deep is the 
despair to which she has doomed my poor heart.” 

“Pardon me, Frederick,” said she, recovering her 
seriousness at his words, “that I was unable to com- 
mand myself. I did not mean to offend, I assure you. 
And now, therefore, from this very unfortunate circum- 
stance, I am induced to confess to you, what I still 
should have hesitated in saying, had I been able to have 
maintained a proper decorum, as you told me of your 
affection—that I am not as you imagine indifferent to it. 
Yet, you must not urge me farther.” 


“And why not, dearest? will you, not love me? 


Will you not marry me ?” 

“It may not be, Frederick, your parents and sister 
would disapprove of it, and deem me no more than a 
fortune-hunter.” 

“Do not speak thus, dear Sarah,” he interrupted, 
“they as earnestly desire our union, as I do myself. 
Do not offer any such trivial objections ; but say that 
you will become my wife. Oh! then I, and all of us 
shall be truly happy.” 

Sarah, would not, or could not reply, for she deemed 
it insincere and useless to offer farther opposition. Ere 
they parted, Frederick had imprinted the kiss of an 
affianced lover on her lips. 


* + * * 7 . * * 


“[ have often thought on the ridiculous figure you 
eut while popping the question to me,” said Mrs. 
Frederick Somers to her husband, one evening about 
six months after their marriage. “You remember my 
laughing, do you not, Frederick ?” 

“ Yes, I remember it very well,” replied the husband, 
“and also how excited I was at it. You have not 
entirely forgotten that, either, I imagine, for you must 
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confess that you gave me provocation enough to be very 
angry, Saade.” 

“T acknowledge that I did; but I could not help it, 
certainly. You will be surprised to know the cause of 
my laughing, and you would have laughed, too, had 
you known that we were to be married, and that I knew 
it at the time. There you were on your knees, half 
dead with doubt and anxicty—looking as woe-begone 
as a criminal at the bar, when if you had been aware 
what an old fortune-teller told me a few days before, 
you might have saved yourself all that trouble to obtain 
my consent.” 

“ Yes, I might have saved myself all my misery and 
anxiety, if I had suspected ‘hat was what you were so 
pleased about,” returned the husband, vexed at the idea 
of having been himself the cause of all the anguish 
he had experienced at the time, while he had the power 
of turning the tables upon her; “but,” thought he, 


even now.” 

He commenced in a grave tone, 

“ Why, my dear, I did not believe you were super- 
stitious ?” 

“Nor am I,” she replied, “but the old woman told 
me my name when I first went into her room, without 
either of us mentioning a word, and then she told me 
other things that were true, and that I should be married 
within the year, and also described you so plainly, that 
I was forced to believe her.” 

«“ And who do you think, my dear, told the old witch 
all this?” 

“I don’t know, surely, but I suppose it was her 
familiar, as I heard them talking together.” 

“That familiar, Saade, was neither more nor less 
than your present husband. What do you think of 
that, my dear? I overheard you talking about your 
intended visit to old Margaret, one day, and I immedi- 
ately called upon her myself to give her timely notice 
of the honor. I bribed her pretty well, and requested that 
she would favor you with an especial good fortune, and 
even dictated the supreme happiness, which it was my 
particular wish you might realize. Was it any wonder 
then, that she should be able to describe your future 
husband so accurately,eh! Whose turn is it to laugh 
now! Am I not the fortune-teller, of a verity ? say my 
sweet cozened ?” 

“Oh you! // if I had but suspected !—how I should 
have hated you.” 

“Never mind, my dear, it’s all past now; and she 
might have conjured a worse fortune for you, had I 
not prepared one for the occasion. You ought to be 
grateful, to be sure, for my considerati don’t you 
think so?” 

“On one condition, [ will. 
a word of it to Isabel.” 





That you do not breathe 
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SONG. 
BY ALEXANDER A. IRVINE. 


I saw her glide before me, - 
The wonder of a dream— 
A flower gently waving 
Upon a flowing stream— 
Her ev’ry step was music, 
She floated by my sight 
A star in azure shining, 
A star alone at night! 


Her snowy sleeve was open, 
The white arm partly bare, 
No lily lawn of Deccan 
Was ever half so fair. 
At ev’ry wanton zephyr 
The sleeve would coyly close, 
As leaflets shut at even 
Around the trembling rose. 


Her cheek—to what compare it! 
The pink in ocean shell— 
Her lips—two violets budding 
Within a virgin dell ; 
Her voice—the silver music 
Of summer gurgling rills, 
Or bells at even chiming 
Across the distant hills. 


Around her snowy shoulders 
The golden tresses stray— 
Her dewy eyes of azure 
Uplift the soul away, 
Within their placid surface 
A heav’nly glory lies— 
Oh! IT have seen unknowing 
An angel from the skies. 


THE WANDERING THOUGHT. 
BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 


Tue golden sunlight rests upon thy wings, 

As on the borders of a cloud at even, 

Bright, chainless wanderer! and the wreaths of heaven 
Breathe all their raptures, their illuminings, 
To lave the soul that sent thee brightly forth 

To gather all of bliss that wakens there, 

While hues that only heavenly regions wear 
Around thee glisten, joyous in their mirth :-— 
T would not summon back to scenes less bright, 
The countless varyings of thy wayward flight! 
Float on, float on, like a glad-dream of bliss; 

And win thy chaplets from those spheres above, 

Whose hues in radiance gleam, in light and love 
Unknown to orbs so passiouless as this. 
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GRAY’S FERRY, 
WITH THE OLD FLOATING BRIDGE. 
BY PERCIE H. SELTON. 


Axas for bye-gone days! The march of improvement 
is removing, one by one, all the old haunts whither we 
were wont to resort, and soon there will be no link left 
to connect us with the past. The destroyer’s hand has 
been at work in the home of our childhood. The trees 
beneath which we played; the old wooden bridge over 
the stream; the arbor of trellis work in the garden ; the 
orchard; the shady lane; the antique mill; even the 
house in which we were born, all, all have passed away 
and are not. But such is the order of Providence in 
this world! 

Among the relics of our forefathers which are still left 
to us, the old Inn at Gray’s Ferry is peculiarly interest- 
ing. The erection dates back beyond the Revolutionary 
times; and even the green-house belongs to the last cen- 
tury. Here, when our grand sires wore queues, and 
their wives sported hoops and high heeled shoes, the 
denizens of Philadelphia were wont to resort, and many 
a wintry evening has this primitive inn resounded with 
mirth and festivity, sure accompaniments of an old 
fashioned sleighing party. But these days have gone 
forever. Of all the curiosities of the place the old inn 
alone stands. The floating bridge has disappeared ; the 
gardens have been neglected; a modern hotel crowns 
the rock to the left; and only a few aged trees, white 
with the mementoes of the past, tell of the former glories 
of the place. 

The accompanying view is executed from an original 
picture, representing the ferry and bridge as they stood 
in 1828, ere even a thought of the present improvements 
had been entertained. The place had then a romantic 
beauty which it has since lost. The old floating bridge, 
moreover, was a curiosity. Excepting a modern floor- 
ing, it was identically the same structure which the 
British threw across the Schuylkill river, at Market street, 
when they were in possession of Philadelphia. At 
the ferry itself, the enemy established an outpost, and 
many ate the tales told of the ruthless deeds committed 
by the soldiery. Some of these have come down to our 
day, and, at a fitting time, we may while away an hour 
by narrating one or more of them. 

The new hotel, erected on the hill to the left of the 
picture, on the site where a private mansion once stood, 
has become, of late, as popular as its more humble rival 
was in the olden time. The new rail-road bridge, over 
which the Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore rail- 
road is carried, crosses the Schuylkill at this point, the 
western abutment resting on the cliffs that here frown over 
the river. The scenery, in the vicinity, is lovely and 
interesting. 
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THE NUN’S DOOM. 
BY H. SYMMES, 


Near the town of Aspeitia, in the romantic land of 
Spain, stands a large, square, dark-looking house with 
nothing to relieve the barrenness of the high walls, but 
a few holes with gratings, and which bear the appear- 
ance rather of loopholes than of windows. It is scarce 
strong enough to be a prison; nor does it resemble a 
convent, from the absence of a steeple. The superstruc- 
ture, which is in reality, however, a nunnery, crowns an 
eminence at the entrance of the town. There is some- 
thing so gloomy about the tower—something so full of 
vague and awful mystery that I shuddered involuntarily 
when I beheld it: and when, some time afterward I came 
to learn one of the deeds which those gloomy walls had 
witnessed I was almost tempted to believe in superna- 
tural influences, so vague and chill had been the emotion 
of horror which TI felt on beholding that antique building 
for the first time. 

The story was related to me by an old lady, who, in 
her youth, had been an inmate of this convent for many 
years. Never shall I forget the tone and gesture with 
which she spoke as follows :— 

“There was a lady in our convent, who, during the 
two years that had elapsed since her arrival, had scarcely 
exchanged a word with any of the other nuns. She 
remained constantly secluded in her cell, excepting 


when summoned by the tolling of the bell to join in the 


devotions of the community in the choir, She was. 
shunned and avoided by most of the nuns, who gene- 
rally supposed that some terrible crime oppressed her 
conscience ; for a calm and gloomy despair sat upon her 
pale brow, and gave a wild yet melancholy expression 
to her beautiful and dignified features. Her figure was 
lofty and noble, but emaciated with suffering. Her 
prayers and religious duties were repeated and _per- 
formed with usual fervor. 

“ Often had I remarked, with feelings of commissera- 
tion, her wasted form thrown into an attitude of humble 
and earnest supplication ; her pale though beautiful fea- 
tures formed into an expression of the most poignant 
grief; her eyes raised to Heaven, and dimmed by burn- 
ing tears. ‘Thus She would long remain, with her arms 
crossed upon her breast, and motionless as a statue, with 
the exception of a convulsive quivering of her lips. 
Suddenly she would throw herself upon the ground in 
a paroxysm of despair, and sob aloud, pronouncing some 
inarticulate words, as if complaining of her total incapa- 
city to quell the fearful tempest raised within her breast 
by the conflict of opposed and unconquerable feelings. 
Again would she strive to raise her heart to God; but in 
vain. She found no relief in prayer; and, in her utter 
hopelessness, finding that even ‘Religion’ could not 
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mitigate her torments, she would fall exhausted, and lie 
extended on the ground, deep sighs rending her bosom, 
and invoking death to put an end to her miserable and 
wretched existence. 

«“ Compassionating her sufferings, I essayed to offer 
her some consolation. She was moved by the sincere 
expression of my pity, and perceived that I also was 
unfortunate. The similarity of our feelings and mis- 
fortunes instinctively drew us toward each other, and I 
soon gained her friendship, and learnt the cause of her 
grief. 

“ Her name was Amelia; she was the daughter of the 
Count of B Her crime had been the forming of 
a strong attachment toward a young officer in the army 
—a man of strict honor and principle, but whose family 
and prospects were unfortunately beneath the notice of 
the proud Count of B——, who would have thought 
himself disgraced by such an alliance. He forbid his 
daughter to speak to her lover, or even to think of him ; 
she entreated ; he sternly repeated his commands and 
left her; he was disobeyed ; the enraged Count brought 
her to the convent, and forced her to take the veil, 
threatening, if she refused, to cause the officer to be 
assassinated, This had determined her, and she saved 
her lover's life at the sacrifice of her liberty and her 
happiness. For two long years she had struggled inef- 
fectually to forget, and to offer to the God, to whom she 
had consecrated her existence, a heart pure and free 
from all worldly affections and regret. But, alas! never 
could she succeed in erasing from her heart the fond 
memory of her lover; which, notwithstanding all her 
efforts to the contrary, continued to hold -entire posses- 
sion of her soul. His image haunted and pursued her 
every where. It was in vain for her to seek consolation 
in prayer; her thoughts would still wander away from 
her God, and dwell upon her lover. And this constant 
conflict between love and religion—the fond recollections 
of the past lost to her for ever, and the torments to which 
she imagined herself to be doomed for the future—was 
the canker which wore and wasted ker form, and with- 
ered strength, whilst the burning fever within her breast 
raged on unabated. 

“ Months flew, and time but increased her sufferings : 
all hope had long deserted her. One day, she had re- 
mained alone in the choir, after the termination of the 
evening prayers; she was, as usual, imploring for mercy 
and relief. Her meditation was interrupted by her 
hearing her name pronounced distinctly, though in a 
whisper. She listened, and heard it again ; she started, 
rose, looked down into the church, and remained thrilled 
with emotion ; supported by a pillar, to which she clung, 
for she recognised, by the last gleam of twilight—Yes— 
she could not be mistaken—she recognised her lover. 
Fearful of detection, he threw a letter into the choir, 
over the lattice-work, and disappeared. She was weak 
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enough to read it, It said, that by her father’s influence, 
he had been sent on board of a vessel, which took him 
to the Havanna, where he was appointed to a regiment. 
He had petitioned in vain for leave to return to Spain, 
and even for his discharge from the servige. Both had 
been refused. Unable to live without her, he had, at 
last, sacrificed everything, even his honor, to see her 
again. He had deserted, to find her on his arrival in 
Spain buried in a convent. He told her that it was 
impossible that God would accept of vows which force 
and fear alone had extorted from her—they could not be 
considered as binding. He conjured her, if she still 
loved him, to fly with him to a foreign land; to repay 
the sacrifice he had made for her with a similar sacrifice ; 
and, then, they would pass the rest of their days in re- 
tirement, in peace, and happiness. 

“ He promised happiness, when nothing could exceed 
the wretchedness of her existence—when she felt that 
even death itself would be unable to erase him from her 
heart. Was it possible that she could refuse ? 

“TI assisted them in their flight, which was effected 
with the greater facility, as not the slightest suspicion 
was entertained of such an attempt being in contempla- 
tion. The anxiety of avoiding pursuit made them take 


to the mountains. Being unprovided with a guide, they 
lost their way, and wandered until the horse that bore 
them, fell exhausted. They proceeded on foot, and 
having at last met with a shepherd, they persuaded him 
to guide them. They pursued their weary journey, and 


after walking al] day and night, their eyes were glad- 
dened by the sight of the French frontier. A few 
minutes more, and they would be safe! At this mo- 
ment, they perceived with horror a detachment of troops, 
that had been despatched in their pursuit, upon the 
discovery of Amelia’s escape being make known in the 
convent. They still strove to go on, straining every 
nerve; but their wearied limbs tottered beneath them. 
The troops came up, overlook, and surrounded them. 
Amelia’s. lover, driven to madness by this disappoint- 
ment, began to use his weapons furiously in her defence, 
but a bullet laid him dead at her feet. She then lost all 
recollection. Upon recovering her senses, /\melia found 
herself again in the convent. Before she could collect 
her thoughts, and awaken from the confusion of what 
she imagined but a horrid and indistinct dream, she was 
summoned before the tribunal, assembled with conformity 
with the rules of the Order, to try and condemn her on 
a charge of sacrilegiously breaking her vows and pro- 
fanating the sanctity of the convent.” 

Fatigued by the exertion she had undergone, my 
narrator fell back upon her chair, and it was in a voice 
almost indistinct from its weakness, that she added, 

“ You guess her doom ?” 

« Perhaps,” I suggested, “the poor girl was confined 
to a comfortless cell ?” 
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A ghastly smile came over the features of the old 
lady; a smile in which there was something horrible 
and painful to see. She again sat erect in her chair, 
placed her head on my shoulder, and approaching her 
face to my ear, she said, in a low, hissing whisper, 
which thrilled me to the heart, and made me shudder, 
“she was built up in the cavity of a wall, and left 
THERE—tO0 die.” 


TO A CHILD, DURING SICKNESS. 


Seep breathless at last from out thee, 
My little, patient boy ; 

And balmly rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

1 sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shrink, 
That I had less to praise. 


Thy sidelong pillow’d meekness, 
Thy thanks to all that aid, 
Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 
Of fancied faults afraid ; 
The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears,— 
These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 


Sorrows I’ve had, severe ones 
I will not think of now; 
And calmly 'midst my dear ones, 
Have wasted with dry brow : 
But when thy fingers press, 
And pat my stooping head, 
IT cannot bear the gentleness,— 
The tears are in their bed. 


Ah! firstborn of thy mother, 
When life and hope were new ; 
Kind playmate of thy brother, 
Thy sister, father, too: 
My light where’er I go, 
My bird when prison bound,— 
My hand in hand companion,—ne, 
My prayers shall hold thee round. 


To say, “‘ He has departed,” 
“His voice,”—“ his face,”—* is gone ;” 
To feel impatient-hearted, 
Yet feel we must bear on: 
Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such wo, 
Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 


Yes, still he’s fix'd, and sleeping! 
This silence too the while— 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile -— 
Something divine and dim 
Seeme going by one’s ear, 
Like parting wings of cherubim, 
Who say, “ We've finished here.” —L. Hunt. 
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